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The Dying Swan—A Misunderstanding 


The beauty of the swan’s song heralding the approach of its death 
isa literary allusion of great antiquity. While hunting references to 
the dying swan, this writer recently found a misunderstanding of 
interest because of its origin and because of the authors who perpetu- 
ated the error. There also occurred in the course of the research the 
accidental elucidation of a passage whose source had hitherto been 
wrongly identified. Though of small basic importance, this discovery 
seems a nice example of the fun and surprises found in tracking down 
scattered scholarly references, fitting them together, and perceiving 
at last a tiny link—in this case actually a feather—which unites works 
of men of different times and places in a common misinterpretation. 

One of the best known accounts of the swan’s last song is that of 
Socrates who compares himself to a dying swan singing not from grief 
at the thought of death, but from joy at the prophetic vision of the 
blessings in the other world.t Later Ovid takes up the theme of the 
dying swan’s song in the Fasti. The two verse that have had a strange 
effect of long duration are: 


flebilibus numeris veluti canentia dura 
traiectus penna tempora cantat olor. (Fasti ii. 109, 110) 


*Plato, Phaedo 85B. 
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thus: 
such notes as the swan chants in mournful numbers 
when the cruel shaft has pierced his snowy brow.? 


It will soon be evident that not all those who followed Ovid were 
interpret the word penna in this instance as a ‘ shaft.’ 


Several hundred years later there is a reference to the swan’s death 
in Brunetto Latini’s Trésor where it is noted: “ Dont li pluisor dicey 
que quant il doit morir, une des pennes de son chief est fichee eng 
cervele, et donc apergoit sa mort; lors comence a chanter si docemen 
que merveille est a oir, et einsi chantant define sa vie.”* Her 
Brunetto Latini is saying that when death is imminent, one of th 
feathers of the swan’s head is implanted in its brain, whereupon th 
bird begins its sweet song. If it is assumed that Ovid’s verses are th 
ultimate source of this idea, it appears that the penna which Ovid wa 
using in the figurative sense of ‘ feathered arrow’ or ‘ shaft’ has bea 
understood in its literal sense by this mediaeval encyclopaedist.* 

Nor is this the only occurrence of the misinterpretation, for writes 
in English made the same error. This was done, astonishing) 
enough, by two poets of the same name—not by one John Gove 
but by two! Henry Riley, the author of a translation of Ovidi 
Fasti, writes in a note “ Gower thus translates this... : 


He sings in mournful numbers like a swan, 
Whose hardened quills have pierced his aged brain-pan,” ° 


Riley points out the “ travesty ” of these lines, and correctly conclude 


2 The ‘ Fasti’ of Ovid, ed. Sir James George Frazer (London, 1929), I, & 

* Brunetto Latini, “ Li Livres dou Trésor,” ed. Francis J. Carmody, Cali 
fornia University Publications in Modern Philology, XXII (1938), 127-11! 
The reference to the swan is found in Bk. I, Ch. 161. 

An indication of the exact filiation of Brunetto’s work and Ovid’s Fasi 
is scarcely relevant to this discussion. It might be worth noting, however 
that Professor Carmody has listed as a Latin work related to this passage! 
chapter in Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum Naturale (17.50), completed arout 
1250. Included in this chapter are the following remarks: “. . . cygnus i 
capite percussus facile moritur, quae tamen alias multas sustinere pote: 
laesiones. Instante morte pennam in cerebro figit, et sic dulciter canit. ... 
(The Douai edition of 1624 was consulted). It is possible that Brunetto toi 
his information from this influential work or perhaps from Thomas ¢ 
Cantimpré’s De rerum natura which Vincent cites as his source. The only M 
of this important encyclopaedia that I have been able to examine is a fourteentt 
century MS. at the Houghton Library of Harvard University, MS. LAT. 
which contains only the first and last lines of Vincent’s quotation ea libro @ 
naturis rerum ; it therefore might be a condensed version. 

5 The Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, Ibis, and Halieuticon of Ovid, trai 
Henry T. Riley, Bohn’s Classical Library (London, 1881), p. 51, n. 27. 
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These lines are translated by the editor of the Fasti, Sir James Frag 
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that penna “seems rather to mean ‘the feathered arrow.’” At this 
point the misunderstanding was explained and the research appeared 
to be concluded except for finding the precise location of the above 
lines. 

Though realizing that the language quoted was different from that 
of the late fourteenth century, this writer happened to know of only 
one Gower, a fourteenth-century poet. A search of his complete works 
revealed nothing resembling the lines in question. When Riley’s 
edition was again consulted for further clues, the following infor- 
mation about this particular translation of Ovid was found in the 
preface: “ A poetical translation of the Fasti by John Gower, ‘ Master 
of Arts, and sometime of Jesus Colledge,’ was published at Cambridge 
by Roger Daniel, the University printer, in 1640.”° This John 
Gower and his uninspired rhymes can now be left, but did his twin in 
name of the fourteenth century perchance use the swan in his poetry? 

The quest for swans throughout the Confessio Amantts by the more 
famous John Gower was not in vain. In the account of Dido and 
Aeneas in Book IV the following lines are applied to Dido who writes 
te Aeneas and threatens that should he delay his return, 

Sche scholde stonde in such degre 

As whilom stod a Swan tofore, 

Of that sche hadded hire make lore: 
For sorwe a fethere into hire brain 
Sche schof and hath hireselve slain; ? 


Here the feather has become the instrument of suicide. The editor of 
Gower’s works turned to Ovid’s Heroides as the source of the com- 
parison between Dido and the swan: “This picture seems to be 
constructed partly from a misreading or a misunderstanding of Ovid, 
Her. Ep. vii. 1 f.: 


Sie ubi fata vocant, udis abiectus in herbis 
> 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor. 


It is difficult to see how our author translated these lines, but the 
result, which must have been chiefly due to his imagination, is rather 
creditable to him.” ® It is apparent now that neither Ovid’s Heroides 
nor Gower’s imagination was responsible for this last allusion to 
the swan. 


*Tbid., p. v. A copy of John Gower’s Festivalls, or Roman calendar belongs 
to the collection of rare books at the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 

*The Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay (Oxford, 1901), Bk. IV, 
ll. 104-108. 

*Tbid., II, 502. 
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Thus ends, through different countries and centuries, the twists 


account of the swan’s dying, where Ovid’s words are so interpreted tha 
the bird’s death is predicted in Brunetto Latini, naturally caused jy 
the little-known John Gower, and intentionally inflicted in the Con. 
fessio Amantis—all because of the two meanings of the word penn 
the literal, ‘ feather,’ and the metonymical, ‘arrow.’ 


Sweet Briar College FLORENCE MCCULLOCH 


A New Reading of a Beowulf Crux 


Ymb pes helmes hréf héafodbeorge 1030 
wirum bewunden wal an-iitan héold 


The readings of Beowulf 1030-31 hitherto offered by editors and 
commentators are open to three objections: 1) they involve emeni- 
ation of the text (we must accept either wala aitan héold, with 
Chambers, Ettmiiller, Holthausen, Klaeber, Schiicking, Von Schau. 
bert, and Wyatt, or walu iitan héold, with Bugge, Dobbie, Sedgefield, 
Sievers, and Wrenn); 2) the words wala and walu thus suggested, 
meaning “rim,” “ridge,” “band,” “rounded projection on helmet,” 
etc., become unique items in the poem (wala is nowhere recorded in 
prose or poetry) ; and 3) there is no convincing evidence of the exist- 
ence of any such hypothesized rim, ridge, or rounded projection m 
helmets worn by ancient Northmen.' 

Previous readings have construed héafodbeorge (nowhere else re- 
corded) as the accusative singular of a feminine 6-stem, and the 
hypothetical wala or walu as a nominative, so as to yield the interpre- 
tation that a rim or ridge around the crown of the helmet, encircled 
with metal bands or ornaments, held the head-guard out (or “ from 
without ”), or something of the sort. 

It seems to me that a more plausible reading may be had without 
benefit of emendation, merely by making a cut after wal,? taking wal 


1 Ingenious guesses have been made, but as Klaeber says, “ the exact nature 
of a wala, which seems to be an ornamental as well as useful part of the 
helmet, is not known” (Beowulf, 3d ed., 1950, p. 169). Such pictures of rele 
vant helmets as I have seen show nothing of the kind. 

*The facsimile of the Ms offers no reason not to do so (see Zupitza’s auto 
type edition, EETS Original Series vol. 77). It does not, to my eye, show al 
unambiguous walan. As Zupitza long ago observed, “it is often very difficult, 
if not impossible, to decide whether the scribe intended one or more words” 
(“ Preliminary Notice,” p. vii). 
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as an accusative singular variant of wel,’ making the subject of the 
predication héafodbeorge (which is then of course to be regarded, I 
think quite legitimately, as a weak feminine product of compounding), 
and accepting an an-iitan, which, though unique in the poem, need 
not be boggled at, for it is analogous with on-innan—found half a 
dozen times in Beowulf—and has the advantage of making sense in 
ihe context.* We then have something reasonable enough: “ around the 
crown of the helmet a head-guard of encircled metal bands (or 
ornaments) kept out battle-death,” an idea which immediately gets 
the customary redundancy-cum-variation of the following lines: “so 
that the battlestorm-hardened sword (féla laf) might not hurt him 
terribly when the fighter should go against enemies.” 


Western Reserve University JOSEPH H. FRIEND 


Chaucer and Isidore on Why Men Marry 


In her merciless teasing of her three good, old, rich husbands, the 
Wife of Bath again and again drew scathing remarks from the 
Aureolus Liber de Nuptiis preserved by Jerome and attributed by him 
to Theophrastus. But at one point in her tirade she breaks away from 
this text with a twist not found in the hitherto recognized sources. 
Theophrastus tells by what means men woo women: “ Alius forma, 
alius ingenio, alius facetiis, alius liberalitate sollicitat.”+ Chaucer, 
however, puts a rather different statement into the mouth of the Wife: 


Thou seyst som folk desiren us for richesse, 257 
Somme for oure shap, and somme for oure fairnesse, 
And som for she kan outher synge or daunce, 
And som for gentillesse and daliaunce; 
Som for hir handes and hir armes smale: 
Thus goth al to the devel, by thy tale.? 262 


*There need be no objection to wal for wel. In the very sentence following 
our crux there occurs the nominative plural walu (“those slain in battle”), 
and, as Wright remarks, “a often occurs where we should expect @,” in conse- 
quence of leveling and new formations (Old English Grammar, 3d ed., 1950, 
p. 39). 

‘For an instead of on, cf. Beowulf 677a, 1247b, and 1935a. 

1See Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum, I, 47, in J. P. Migne, ed. Patrologia 
Latina, XXIII (Paris, 1883), col. 290; or (a reprinting of Theophrastus’ 
Aureolus Liber) W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster, eds., Sources and Analogues 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), p. 212. 

*Canterbury Tales, III (D) 257-262, as printed by F. N. Robinson, The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). 
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It may have been that the sentence of Theophrastus reminded Chaucer 
of some comments on why men marry, given widespread circulation 
by Isidore of Seville. In his chapter “ De coniugiis,” as elsewhere in 
the Ltymologiarum Libri XX (c. 630), Isidore becomes expansive; 
and among his comments on various phases of matrimony is the 
following (IX, vii, 29): 

Item in eligenda uxore quattuor res inpellunt hominem ad amorem: pul- 
chritudo, genus, divitiae, mores. Melius tamen si in ea mores quam pulchritudo 
quaeratur. Nune autem illae quaeruntur, quas aut divitiae aut forma, non 
quas probitas morum commendat.* 


Although the Wife is here unimpressed by what Isidore has to say 
about mores, she can well understand that men are impelled toward 
love by divitiae (line 257), forma (258), pulchritudo (258), and 
genus (260). 

There is no need to suppose that Chaucer came upon these notions 
while thumbing through Isidore’s extensive tome, for this was one of 
the most influential and often quoted volumes of the Middle Ages. 
This particular passage was even further disseminated by its repetition 
in full (without mention of Isidore) in the chapter “ De conjugiis” 
of the popular De Rerum Naturis (c. 844) of Hrabanus Maurus (VII, 
v),° and in such widely used dictionaries as the Magnae Derivationes 
(c. 1200) of Hugutio Pisanus,® and (based on this) the Catholicon 
(c. 1280) of Johannes Balbus de Janua.* Wherever Chaucer may have 
found such a passage, his development of it is characteristic of both 
his vivid presentation of the personality of the Wife of Bath, and his 
dramatic handling of materials in her Prologue. 


University of Illinois ROBERT A. PRATT 


*W. M. Lindsay, ed., Isidori Hispalensis Eniscopi Etymologiarum sive 
Originum Libri XX, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1911). Isidore is apparently developing 
a passage in Donatus on Terence, Phormio, I, 2, 70, where the commentator 
lists four things “quae in ipsis sponsis quaeruntur: forma, probitas, dos, 
nobilitas ” (see P. Wessner, ed., Aels Donati Commentum Terenti, II (Leipzig, 
1905), 381. 

*See, for example, the references in the indices of M. Manitius, Geschichte 
der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, I (Munich, 1911), 745-746; II 
Munich, 1923), 850; 1II (Munich, 1931), 1123. 

5 Migne, P.L., CXI (Paris, 1852), col. 193; here the treatise is entitled 
De Unwerso Libri XXII. 

* Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Laud 626, Uguccione da Pisa, Magnae Derivationes, 
s. v. “ maritus,” fol. 106¥(>). Through the courtesy of David R. Watkins, Refer- 
ence Librarian, I have used the bound photostats in the Yale University 
Library, reproduced from the Library of Congress, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation Deposit, No. 30. 

7 Johannes Balbus de Janua, Catholicon (Venice: Hermann Lichtenstein, 
1490), s. v. “ maritus.” 
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Watteau and the Poets 


The preoccupation of many of the French symbolist poets with the 
circus and the harlequinade is well-known. Verlaine’s Fétes Galantes 
are the classical instance, while Rimbaud and Baudelaire also draw 
many of their images from the same source. In later times Cocteau 
| and others have revealed a similar preoccupation. 

The interest evinced by the French symbolists in the harlequinade 
has been attributed partly to the vogue which the paintings of Watteau 
enjoyed as a consequence of the publication of L’Art du XVIITIe 
Siécle, by the brothers Goncourt (1859-1875). While composing his 
Fétes Galantes Verlaine made frequent visits to the Lacaze room at 
the Louvre where, from 1867 onwards, many of the paintings of 
Watteau hung.’ Earlier, however, Baudelaire had paid his tribute: 

Watteau, ce carnaval oi bien des coeurs illustres, 
Comme des papillons, errent en flamboyant, 
Décors frais et légers éclairés par des lustres 

Qui versent la folie & ce bal tournoyant.? 





Among English poets Miss Edith Sitwell, who shares so many 
of the imaginative preoccupations of the French symbolists, has drawn 
especially heavily on the ‘masks’ of the old Italian popular comedy 
| and their pantomine descendants. Harlequin and Pierrot, Pantaloon, 
Il Magnifico, Il Dottore, Il Capitaneo and the rest crowd ubiquitously 
into her early poetry. As in Watteau’s ‘ fétes galantes’ and in the 
poetry of the French symbolists, they adapt themselves ideally to the 
mixture of fantasy and realism of which her early poetry is constituted. 

One of Watteau’s paintings that seems to have appealed most 
persistently to the imagination of the poets is ‘ Le Grand Gilles.’ This 
has been evocatively described by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell in his 
Dance of the Quick and the Dead: 

This doltish, round-faced Pierrot is standing in a kind of diurnal moonlight. 

. Gilles is standing immediately in front of us, on purpose, as if he had 
been told to stand still. His arms hang straight down at his sides. He has 
shoes tied with ribbons, a white ruff, and a wide hat. Underneath this he 
wears a nightcap, or perhaps it is the white cap of a pierrot. . .. Mezzetin, 
il Dottore, and the rest of the company are chattering noisily in the back- 
ground. . . . His clothes . . . are of moonlight, as if soaked in it... A 
miraculous emptiness lies upon those moonlit clothes.’ 








1See editor’s note on Fétes galantes in Verlaine: Muvres poétiques com- 
| plétes (Pléiade edition), p. 905 f. 

| **Les Phares,’ written sometime before 1855. 

*Op. cit., pp. 66-8. 
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We are reminded of Verlaine’s Pierrot, ‘le réveur lunaire du vie 
air,’ * and also of Miss Sitwell’s lines: 

































Pierrot moon steals slyly in, 
His face more white than sin.® sl0 





However, there is an even more obvious reflection of Watteau'| se 
painting in two of Miss Sitwell’s Fagade poems, ‘ The Octogenarian’ | 
and ‘Pére Amelot,’ and in section XXIII of her The Sleepin - 
Beauty. In each of these poems the central figure of Watteav’ I 


painting appears to be telescoped with an image from Verlaine: 
‘ Fantoches ’: 
Scaramouche et Pulcinella 
Qu’un mauvais dessein rassembla 
Gesticulent, noirs sur la lune. 


Cependant l’excellent docteur 
Bolonais cueille avee lenteur 
Des simples parmi l’herbe brune. A 





In section XXIII of The Sleeping Beauty we find one of Verlaine‘| 
stanzas translated almost literally and placed in a picture whic 


‘ > om ; r - 8a 
unmistakably recalls the effect of Watteau’s ‘Le Grand Gilles’ a) ,. 
described by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell: ( 

The public Scribe, noctambulo, ta 
Where moonlight, cold as blades of grass, W 
Echoes upon deserted walls, 
Turned his dusty folio... . | 
Dry grass that cackles thin in Hell m 
The spires of fire... his nightcap fell.... 

Il Dottore in the long grass of 
Culls the simples,—cold henbane, 0 
Nettles that make fevers pass, h 
Wood-spurge that will cure a blain. li 


He walks where weeds have covered all. ... 
The moon’s vast echoes die 
Across the plain... .° 


Similarly in ‘ The Octogenarian,’ in which the old man in his nightca) a 
peers out of his window into the moonlit emptiness of the night wher 


Il Dottore the stoic 
Culls silver herb 


** Pierrot’ (Jadis et Naguére). 

5“ Clowns’ Houses’ (Facade). - 

* Apart from the break between ‘ fell’ and ‘Il Dottore,’ the punctuation i 
that used by the poet. 
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Beneath the superb 
Vast moon azoic. 


What Miss Sitwell appears to have done is to telescope her impres- 
sion of Watteau’s painting with Verlaine’s image to produce a char- 
acteristic image of her own. 

Of all modern English poets Miss Sitwell is, I think, the one who 
shows the strongest and most significant affinities, both in technique 
and imaginative preoccupations, to the French symbolists: in this 
respect the present example is striking but by no means untypical. 


University of Queensland P. L. EDWARDS 


A Source for the Motto to Poe’s ‘‘ William Wilson” 


Edgar Allan Poe ascribed the motto of “ William Wilson” (“ What 
say of it? what say of conscience grim, / That spectre in my path? ”) 
to “ Chamberlain’s [sic] PHARRONIDA ” [sic].* Actually Pharonnida 
(London, 1659), a five-part heroic romance in run-on couplets, con- 
tains no such lines, though scattered references to “conscience ” dot 
William Chamberlayne’s prolix narrative. Despite this fact, Poe’s 
“quotation ” apparently represents less a hoax than careless docu- 
mentation—at most a venial sin in a creative writer. 

Chamberlayne’s little-known play, Love’s Victory (London, 1658), 
offers a passage strikingly similar to the “ William Wilson ” epigraph. 
Oroandes, a man tortured by remorse because he mistakenly thinks 
himself the murderer of the Sicilian King, speaks these bombastic 


lines : 
Conscience waits on me like the frighting shades 
Of ghosts when gastly messengers of death . . 
(V, 2746-47), 
and 


Pale as the ghostly looks of men condemn’d 
It [his guilt] sits upon my conscience. I see there is no 
Place affords that soul a safe retreat 
That is pursued by a sharp-sented sin. 
(V, 2918-23. Italics mine). 
* All Poe quotations are from Works, ed. Quinn and O’Neill (New York, 
946). 
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Oroandes then prepares to stab himself, but timely discovery of his 
innocence later allows him a reprieve. Oroandes, in other words, finds 
conscience and deeds in harmony. William Wilson, on the other hand, 
must attack and destroy the spectral alter ego because conscience and 
deeds are out of joint. Like a Christ-figure, Oroandes chooses salva- 
tion over personal inclination; like Faustus, Wilson elects personal 
inclination at the price of his immortal soul. Wilson echoes Oroandes 
when he says: “J fled in vain. My evil destiny pursued [italics mine] 
me as if in exultation, and proved, indeed that the exercise of its 
mysterious dominion had as yet only begun.” Oroandes and Wilson 
both find themselves “ pursued ” by “ sharp-sented ” sin, though each 
moves in an opposite direction for the solution to his dilemma. In 
shifting the thematic emphasis from honor to damnation, Poe played 
a variation on Restoration preoccupation with love and honor. 

Contemporary critical interest in Chamberlayne, whose reputation 
profited from the renewed taste for the Gothic, was sufficiently high 
to attract Poe’s attention. In the period from 1807 to 1815, three 
well-known writers — Southey, Robinson, and Brydges — published 
appreciations of the Dorset physician’s work.? In 1819 Thomas 
Campbell anthologized portions of Pharonnida in Specimens of the 
British Poets. In 1820 8. W. Singer reprinted both Pharonnida and 
Love’s Victory in a handsome three-volume edition, the text which 
Poe probably knew. Moreover Poe’s error with the “ Wilson” motto 
parallels his formulation of the “Gold Bug” epigraph. As Professor 
T. O. Mabbott has shown, those verses (“ What ho! What ho! this 
fellow is dancing mad! / He hath been bitten by the Tarantula.— 
All in the Wrong”) came from Frederick Reynolds’ The Dramatist 
(1789), not from Murphy’s All in the Wrong of 1761.° The two plays 
had blurred together in Poe’s mind by the time he sat down to write 
the famous tale of ratiocination. Similarly, Poe probably knew both 
Chamberlayne’s romance-epic and play but scrambled them together 
in composing his motto, a mnemonic slip made especially under- 
standable by the unique juxtaposition of Pharonnida and Love's 
Victory in Singer’s edition. 


The University of Kansas KENNETH 8S. ROTHWELL 


* Southey, The Athenaeum, 1 (Jan.-June, 1807), 594-607; Robinson, Retro- 
spective Review, I (London, 1820), 21-48; Brydges, Censuria Literaria 
(London, 1815), 252. 

* Mabbott, “ The Source of Poe’s Motto for the ‘Gold Bug,’” Né&Q (Feb. 
1953), 68. 
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My Kinsman, Major Molineux: A Reading 


The usual reading of “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” as an 
allegory in which the characters and events stand for ideas implies 
that what is real in Hawthorne is something abstract, and that the 
images he created are for the sake of abstractions. Mrs. Q. D. Leavis 
reads the story as a parable of America seeking independence from 
England. F. B. Newman reads it on an “allegorical-dream level ” 
and finds a Freudian theme in it. And R. H. Pearce finds Hawthorne 
using a tale “to define a historical rationale”; he sees Hawthorne 
as an historian communicating a “ sense of the past.” * Each of these 
interpretations reveals more about the interests of the reader than 
they do about the performance of the writer they examine. The 
factual evidence offered by the story itself, and the concrete experience 
which the action suggests, provides a different meaning. It is the 
story which makes the point, and the point turns upon the author’s 
assumption and expression of civilized man’s depraved condition. 
“My Kinsman, Major Molineux” can be described as a brutally 
realistic account of human viciousness. 

A young man who boasts that he “ has the name of being a shrewd 
youth ” learns at the end of his quest for his kinsman that “a man 
may have several voices . . . as well as two complexions.” This is 
the theme of Hawthorne’s story and each turning point within the 
story is tied and connected to this theme. 

As the story opens we find the boy, Robin,” well endowed by nature, 
“well shaped limbs,” “ well shaped features,” but not yet endowed 
by society. This shrewd youth (Hawthorne repeats the epithet some 
five times in the course of the narrative) comes into the city as a 
stranger and encounters, in turn, a respectable citizen, an innkeeper, 
a prostitute, a watchman, a masquerader, and a gentleman; all of 
whom contain two appearances (complexions) and several voices, and 


The articles may be found, respectively, in the Sewanee Review, LIx 
(Spring, 1951), 198-205; UKCR, xxt (Mar., 1955), 203-12; and HLH, xxi 
(Dee., 1954), 327-49. 

*The name is somewhat suggestive, recalling Robin Goodfellow, the mis- 
chievous goblin, “a shrewd and knavish sprite” (A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream). This suggestion is reinforced in the story by the author’s reference 
to Pyramus and Thisbe in the same play, and to Robin’s appearance, cudgel, 
wallet, ete. Even as the citizens of the town, it is the nature of this sprite 
to “mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm” (Act II, Se. I), 
a foreshadowing of Robin’s role, and an indication of what lies beneath his 
appearance. 
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to whom, in his turn, Robin himself presents several voices and, at 
the last, two complexions. 

The theme of the story is fixed concretely in the figure of the 
stranger that Robin first sees at the inn and later meets when the 
stranger’s complexion has undergone a “twofold change.” One side 
of his face is painted red, the other side black. “ The effect was as 
if two individual devils . .. had united themselves to form this 
infernal visage.” The masquerader, “the double faced fellow,” as 
Robin calls him, embodies the power which emanates from the people 
(as described in the opening paragraph of the story)—fire and dark- 
ness and the mourning that attends them. He is their “ natural” 
leader as Robin is, at least through most of the story, the “ natural” 
follower. 

Hawthorne’s use of the word “ complexion,” and its central signifi- 
cance in the story, seems to depend on the meaning of the word in 
medieval physiology: the hue or appearance of the skin, especially of 
the face, revealing the combination of the humors present in a body. 
The melancholic, or the black, humor is revealed in a darkish color 
and indicates that earth has dominion, anger is long and fretting, 
and dreams fearful. The choleric, or red, humor is revealed in a face 
red as fire, and implies a sharp wit and a sharp voice. An obsolete 
meaning of the word “ face ” is to play the hypocrite. 

Hypocrisy echoes in the laughter following each of Robin’s inter- 
views. The sound of laughter permeates the story—after the watch- 
man ignores him, “a pleasant titter” from the prostitute who had 
been exercising her upon him salutes him and he 
flees. After meeting the outlandish party of men who address him 





> 


“e 


several voices ” 
in “some language of which [he] knew nothing,” and then the 
horrible “ party colored ” stranger, Robin begins to believe that the 
cause of the laughter, the “ fatality ” that thwarts him, must lie with 
his kinsman, Major Molineux; perhaps he is a ghost. When he meets 
his kinsman finally and stands before the mob of his tormentors, and 
they laugh again, “Then Robin seemed to hear the voices of the 
barbers, of the guests of the inn, and of all who had made sport of 
him that night.” Robin laughs, he is now in on the joke; his per- 
ception accords with the fact he has been seeking. 

The “complexion ” of the church and the square mansion facing 
it, before which Robin waits for his kinsman, recalls to him the family 
cathedral under the tree at home, and the house of his father. Even 
as he waits, the “face ” of the mansion changes, the pillars lengthen 
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jato stems of pines. Robin asks himself, “ Am I here or there?” His 
sanguine disposition has not yet been fed the fire of the procession, 
and he has not yet received the endowment which will be proffered 
him at the end of the story by his newly gained gentleman friend. 
He does not fully know his other “ complexion ” as yet. 

Throughout the story, Robin exhibits an intelligent perception and 
orders his behavior according to the evidence of his perception. To 
the respectable citizen his question begins, “ Good evening to you 
honored sir... ,” he makes a low bow and holds the man’s skirt 
as a supplicant; to the innkeeper he assumes an air of confidence, 
“My honest friend . . .”; to the prostitute, “my sweet pretty mis- 
tress .. . ,” spoken in a plaintive and winning voice; to the watch- 
man, from a cautious distance, “I say, friend!” ; to the masquerader, 
“Halt . . . and answer me a question . . .”; to the gentleman, in a 
lamentable ery, “ Hallo friend, must I wait all night for my kins- 
man... .” These are the several voices of Robin, all, as yet, issuing 
from one appearance—that of a “shrewd youth” from the country. 

“Witnessing the foul disgrace of a head grown gray in honor,” the 
humiliation of his kinsman, Robin at last exhibits his other com- 
plexion, linking himself to the other characters in the story. He has 
“a perception of tremendous ridicule in the whole scene,” and seeing 
each of his own tormentors laughing, “ the contagion ” seized him and 





his “ shout was the loudest there.” 

The people to whom Robin presents his varied “voices” at the 
beginning of the story respond to him also with double tongues; the 
citizen with impotent threats, the innkeeper with false accusation, the 
prostitute with deceit, the watchman wih silence, the masquerader 
with irony, the gentleman with amusement—this is on a personal 
level. On the general level—the whereabouts of Major Molineux—the 
complexion which the townspeople show to Robin disguises their true 
activity ; they are implemental in the fate of the Major—and finally 
Robin himself becomes the crowning implement in the humiliation of 
his kinsman. No longer is his oak cudgel either a weapon or a pro- 
tection, he has adopted the double face, the ironic manner, required 
in the loneliness and solitude of the town, the double face which hides 
fire and darkness, the power emenating from “ the people.” 

At the end of the story, the gentleman speaks to Robin. “. . . if 
you prefer to remain with us, perhaps, as you are a shrewd youth, 
you may rise in the world without the help of your kinsman... 
Hawthorne has stated the conditions for rising in the world of the 
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town, “several voices,” “as well as two complexions.” Robin ha 


exhibited his talent. 


Suffolk University THOMAS E. CONNORS 


A Yeats-Longfellow Parallel 


An early volume of W. B. Yeats’ poetry, The Rose (1893), contains 


a poem entitled “ When You Are Old”: 


When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with false love or true, 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face; 
And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 

And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


In Longfellow’s first published volume of any importance, a book of 
travel sketches entitled Outre-Mer, there is a chapter entitled “ The 
Pilgrim’s Breviary ” with a strikingly similar aside, immediately fol- 
lowing his enthusiastic description of the loveliness of the Spanish 
women of Cadiz. 


When I am grown old and gray, and sit by the fireside wrapped in flannels, 
if, in a listless moment, recalling what is now present, but will then be the 
distant and almost forgotten past, I turn over the leaves of this journal till 
my watery eye falls upon the page I have just written, I shall smile at the 
enthusiasm with which I have sketched this portrait. And where will then 
be the bright forms that now glance before me, like the heavenly creations 
of a dream? All gone,—all gone! Or, if perchance a few still linger upon 
earth, they will be bowed with age and sorrow, saying their pater nosters 
with a tremulous voice. 


The mood is the same in both. The words relating to Yeats’s lady 
“the pilgrim soul in you” echo Longfellow’s happy title for this 
chapter, “ The Pilgrim’s Breviary.” To those who are acquainted with 
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Yeats’s reading habits, and his fondness for Spanish beauties, this 
chapter in Outre-Mer seems just the type of thing Yeats would have 
revelled in. (That Yeats had read Longfellow carefully is evidenced 
by his essay “ What is Popular Poetry,” a strange performance in 
which he attempts to establish a similarity between the poetry of 
peasants and the poetry of the coteries, and relegates the popular poet 
to the despised middle class. Here Longfellow is singled out as the 
typical popular poet.) The tone of the word “sorrow,” for this is 
the early Yeats, is the same in both items. The opening of one, 
“When I am grown old and gray and sit by the fireside,” is uncannily 
like the opening of the other, “ When you are old and gray and full 
of sleep.” It may well be that when the American youth had laid 
aside Longfellow’s prose for good, the young men on the other side 
of the Atlantic, or at least some of them, were looking around to see 
what the popular American poet had to give them. Because of the 
universality of the theme it is barely possible that the entire resem- 
blance could be a mere matter of chance. 


Wesleyan University WILBERT SNOW 


Conrad’s Nostromo as Boatswain 


Joseph Conrad’s characterization of Nostromo depends heavily upon 
the technical definition of nostromo, the Italian word for “ boatswain ” 
or “bosun.” The only obvious hint of this fact contained in the early 
part of the novel is Captain Mitchell’s boast: “ Under providence we 
owed our preservation to my Capataz de Cargadores, as they called 
him in the town, a man who, when I discovered his value, sir, was 
just the bos’n of an Italian ship, a big Genoese ship.”* This clue, 
however, has been disregarded by the novel’s critics. 

Conrad chose the titles for his novels very carefully, and in the 
case of Nostromo it is clear that he had the title in mind before he 
actually wrote the story. Early in 1903 he wrote to John Galsworthy: 
“Only with my head full of a story, I have not been able to write a 
single word—except the title, which shall be, I think: Nostromo.” ? 


1 Joseph Conrad, Nostromo, Doubleday edition (Garden City, 1924), p. 13. 
All references are to this edition unless otherwise noted. 
*G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters (London, 1927), 1, 308. 
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The Dizionario Etimologico Italiano defines nostromo as the “ uf. 
ciale che presiede ai marinai nella guardia e nelle esecuzioni del; 
manovre ” and indicates that the word is derived from the Spanis 
“our master.”* It is not correc 
therefore, to interpret nostromo or its dialect forms, nostrdmm 


nostramo or nuestramo, meaning 


(Genoese) and nostruomo (Corsican), as “ our man,” however muc) 
they may look like a contraction of nostro and uomo. The idea ¢ 
“ Nostromo ” as “ our man ” has gained some acceptance on the basi 
of the following passage from the novel: “ This camp-master was th: 
Italian sailor whom all the Europeans in Sulaco, following Captair 
Mitchell’s mispronunciation, were in the habit of calling Nostromo’ 
(p. 43). This statement is deceptive, however, since the word « 
words supposedy mispronounced are never mentioned, and whatever 
value “ Nostromo” may have as “our man” is the result of a 
elaborate pun by Joseph Conrad. But the critics have offered n 
fuller explanation of “ Nostromo ” than as “ our man,” and even the 
most recent book length study of Conrad has subscribed to this inter. 
pretation.* It is clearly no accident, however, that Captain Mitchell’ 
“ mispronunciation ” should be identical with the standard Italia 
form of the word for boatswain. 

The functions and equipment of the nostromo are listed in detail 
by the Dizionario di Marina.’ Among the articles he uses is the 
famous bosun’s whistle or fischietto: “un piccolo istrumento a fiate 

. . generalmente d’argento. . . . Col fischietto o fischietto del nos- 
tromo si possono dare i comandi relativi alla manovra delle vele, dei 
remi e gli ordini generali all’equipaggio” (p. 259). Conrad’s Nos 
tromo uses such a whistle to direct his cargadores. In a letter to his 
sister Decoud describes an incident that had taken place in the plaz 
while he and Nostromo were watching a crowd that had gathered to 
demonstrate in front of the Intendencia. Nostromo noticed a stranger 
in the group who seemed to be having trouble with some irate demon- 
strators. “At once he said to me, ‘ That’s a stranger. What is it 


* Battisti and Alessio (Florence, 1954), 5 vols. The “ officer who has charge 
of the sailors in the watch and in the executions of the maneuvers.” 

*Thomas Moser, Joseph Conrad (Cambridge, Mass., 1957): “The egoistie 
Nostromo remains faithful to his name,‘ our man’” (p.31). See also Richard 
Curle, Joseph Conrad (London, 1914), p. 217, and the same writer’s Cara 
vansary and Conversation (New York, 1937), pp. 213-14 and p. 220. 

5 Reale Accademia d’Italia (Rome, 1937-xv). 

* A small wind instrument .. . generally of silver. . . . With the fischi- 
etto or fischietto del nostromo [bosun’s whistle] can be given the commands 
relative to the maneuver of the sails, of the oars and the general orders to 
the crew.” 
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they are doing to him?’ Then he took out the silver whistle he is 
in the habit of using on the wharf (this man seems to disdain the 
use of any metal less precious than silver) and blew it twice, evidently 
(p. 225). Thus the bosun’s 


9 


a preconcerted signal for his Cargadores 
whistle (“‘ generally of silver”) serves to associate Nostromo with 
the silver of the mine. 

More significant, however, is the sentence which indicates the moral 
importance of the nostromo: “Il nome di nostrdmo é spiegato dal 
fatto che questo sottufficiale era ed é la persona di fiducia del coman- 
dante e degli ufficiali: Bardesono. Perd nostromo dev’essere un rifaci- 
mento dello spagn. nuestramo <il nostro padrone>” (Dizionario di 
Marina, p. 526).7 This is precisely Nostromo’s position in relation 
to Mitchell, Gould and the others—he is la persona di fiducia, “ the 
person of trust.” (One of his names is in fact, Fidanza, a variant of 
fiducia). A passage included in earlier editions of the novel makes 
it clear that Conrad associated Nostromo’s ideal of holding the con- 
fidence of his superiors with his background as a boatswain: “The 
capataz of the cargadores had been a good man on board ship. He 
had been a good foremast-hand and a first-rate boatswain. From the 
conditions of sea-life that sort of excellence brings no prize but an 
exaggerated consciousness of one’s value and the confidence of one’s 
superiors.” § 

Nostromo remains, however, the subordinate of these men, confided 
and trusted by them, but never accepted by them as an equal. He 
is at best “one of those invaluable subordinates” (p. 44)—“ our 
servant ” rather than “our master.” This side of Nostromo’s charac- 


5° 


na 


terization represents the pun on “our man” suggested by his name, 
and the paradox of master and man epitomizes his dilemma in con- 
nection with the hidden silver. Once he has made the decision to 
“grow rich very slowly ” (p. 503), he must find a secret way to sell 
the silver and becomes indeed “master and slave of the San Tomé 
treasure” (p. 554). 

Conrad reveals his own attitude toward the characterization of 


*“The name of nostrémo is explained by the fact that this sub-officer was 
and is the person of trust for the commander and for the officers (Bardesono). 
However, nostromo must be a remaking of the Spanish nuestramo, ‘our 
master.’ ” 

® The passage occurs in both the first edition (p. 349) and the first Ameri- 
ean edition (p. 460) but not in the subsequent Doubleday editions (omitted 
between pp. 413 and 414). It reappears in the Modern Library text (p. 460), 
which is identical with that of the first American edition. 
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Nostromo in a letter he wrote to Cunninghame Graham barely two 
months after the novel was finished: “ I don’t defend Nostromo him. 
self. Fact is he does not take my fancy either. .. . But truly N js 
nothing at all,—a fiction, embodied vanity of the sailor kind. . , , 
I do not defend him as a creation.” ® It appears that after the novel 
was published, Conrad wished to conceal the method by which the 
characterization of Nostromo had been developed. His excision of 
the sentences quoted above and his failure to comment on Richard 
Curle’s early objection to the “ meaninglessness ” 
further indications of such an attitude on his part. 


Columbia University ROGER L. COX 


Captain Brant and Captain Brassbound: 
The Origin of an O’Neill Character 


Most of Eugene O’Neill’s characters have been portraits from life, 
but on at least one occasion he borrowed a character, complete with 
life history, from another author and put him straight into Mourning 
Becomes Electra. Probably O’Neill never became aware of the theft, 
for the character he brought up out of memory filled the needs of his 
own play with extraordinary precision. 

From the beginning of his work on Mourning Becomes Electra, 
O’Neill had trouble with his Aegisthus character. When he finished 
the first draft, he noted fiercely, “don’t like Aegisthus’ character— 
hackneyed and thin—must find new one.”? The “new one” had to 
fit certain clear-cut specifications, for O’Neill had determined earlier 
to keep Aegisthus as “ first cousin Agamemnon ” and also to keep the 
“general outline of rivalry” between Aegisthus’ father and Aga- 
memnon’s father.? So O’Neill needed an Aegisthus who hated Aga- 
memnon because of old family quarrels, an Aegisthus related on the 
father’s side to Agamemnon, but son of a foreign woman “ who started 


® Jean-Aubry, I, 338. 

2“ Working Notes and Extracts from a Fragmentary Work Diary” in 
European Theories of the Drama: With a Supplement on the American 
Drama, by Barrett H. Clark, rev. ed. (New York, 1947), p. 532. 

* Tbid., p. 531. 
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the chain of recurrent love and hatred and revenge ” in three genera- 
tions of repressed Puritan Mannons.* Searching for the character to 
fill this need, O’Neill created Captain Adam Brant, an almost un- 
altered duplicate of George Bernard Shaw’s Captain Brassbound. 

Eugene O’Neill had been an admirer of Shaw ever since his senior 
year in prep school (1905-1906), when he made the Quintessence of 
Ibsenism a kind of Bible, and later he was always ready to admit that 
he had been influenced by Shaw “as a man and as a writer.”* So 
there can be little doubt that O’Neill had read Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, and had stored in memory the story of Captain Brass- 
bound with his purpose of avenging himself on his uncle Judge 
Hallam, who, he thought, had cheated him out of his inheritance 
and had caused the death of his mother, a Brazilian. O’Neill’s first 
Aegisthus had been a thoroughly weak character called “ Gustave,” 
then “ Armand,” then “ Andre de Cavignac.”® At the point where 
he began calling his Aegisthus “Adam Byrne,” O’Neill became 
dominated by the recollection of Captain Brassbound. Adam Byrne, 
changed to Adam Brant in the final version of Mourning Becomes 
Electra, reproduces Shaw’s Brassbound, point for point. 

O’Neill’s Captain Brant is “ thirty-six,” ® and of striking appear- 
ance. “One is struck at a glance by the peculiar quality his face in 
repose has of being a lifelike mask rather than living flesh. He has 
a broad, low forehead, framed by coal-black straight hair which he 
wears noticeably long, pushed back carelessly from his forehead as a 
poet’s might be. He has a big aquiline nose, bushy eyebrows, swarthy 
complexion, hazel eyes. His wide mouth is sensual and moody—a 
mouth that can be strong and weak by turns.” Finally, O’Neill notes, 
“He gives the impression of being always on the offensive, or defensive 
always fighting life.” 7 Here, except for some additional details on hair 
and nose, is the image of Shaw’s Captain Brassbound, whom Shaw de- 
scribes as follows: “ An olive complexioned man with dark southern 
eyes and hair. . . . Age about 36. Handsome features, but joyless ; 





*Thid., p. 533. 

‘Lawrence Langner, The Magic Curtain (New York, 1951), p. 288. 

‘The names, as well as the judgment of the character, come from my 
examination, seven years ago, of the Scenario and Original First Draft of 
Mourning Becomes Electra in the Yale University Library. These manuscripts 
are, at present, not available to scholars. 

* Mourning Becomes Electra, Part I, Act i, p. 20. All references to MBE 
(O’Neill’s abbreviation) will be to The Plays of Eugene O’Neill, 3 vols. (New 
York, 1941), Vol. 11, and will be by part, act, and page. 

"MBE, I, i, pp. 20-21. 
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dark eyebrows drawn towards one another; mouth set grimly ; nostri 
large and strained: a face set to one tragic purpose. A man of fey 
words, fewer gestures, and much significance. On the whole, jp. 
teresting, and even attractive, but not friendly.”* Brassbound; 
“fighting” attitude appears immediately in Shaw’s play as “hy 
begins to take offense ” ° at Rankin’s staring at him, and is plentiful) 
substantiated throughout the play. 

O’Neill’s Captain Brant developed his characteristic attitude towari 
life from exactly the same history as Shaw’s Captain Brassbound: 
a feeling of guilt and love for a mother he fled, and an overwhelming 
purpose to avenge her death, for which, unconsciously, he feels , 
responsibility. When Lavinia taunts Brant with being “the son ¢ 
a low Canuck nurse girl,” he “springs to his feet threateningly,” 
crying, “Belay, damn you!—or I'll forget you’re a woman—n 
Mannon can insult her while I—”’ Here he recalls Brassbound in 
the similar situation of hearing his mother called “that woman!” 
Lady Cicely stops his rush at his uncle with, “ You mustnt [sic] 
strike an old man,” and Brassbound rages, “ He did not spare m 
mother— that woman,’ he calls her—because of her sex. I will no 
spare him because of his age.” *° 





Both men have refused to use their fathers’ names, or even to 
recognize his bloodin them. Brant insists he’s proud to be his mother’ 
son; “My only shame is my dirty Mannon blood!” When Lad; 
Cicely informs Brassbound, “you are wonderfully like your uncle, 
he replies, “If I thought my veins contained a drop of his black 
blood, I would drain them empty with my knife. I have no relations 
I had a mother: that was all.” ** Yet for all this ferocious identifica- 
tion with the mother, each man had a difficult time with his mother. 

Brant’s mother was “very strict” with him, trying to make 3 
gentleman of him if it took “her last strap.” So he “ran away to 
sea,” and forgot he had a mother. “I forgot her until two years ag 
when I came back from the East. Oh, I’d written to her now and then 
and sent her money when I happened to have any. But I’d forgotten 
her just the same—and when I got to New York I found her dying— 


of sickness and starvation!” Similarly, Brassbound confesses to Lad; 





®* Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Act I, p. 620. All references to CBC 
(my abbreviation) will be to Selected Plays of Bernard Shaw, 3 vols. (New 
York, 1948), Vol. 1. 

® Ibid. 

7° MBE, I, i, p. 24; CBC, II, p. 640. 

12 MBE, I, i, p. 25; CBC, II, p. 644. 
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Cicely, “ Hell. That was what my childhood was. Hell.” She also 
elicits from him the fact that he was not always “very good ” to his 
mother. “ You don’t understand,” he explains. “It was not always 
possible to be very tender with my mother. She had unfortunately 
a very violent temper.” ? 

Both men cover their guilt toward their mothers with an absorbing 
purpose of revenging her death. Brant believes that his uncle robbed 
him of his share of the family inheritance, and that his cousin has 
turned the theft of the inheritance into murder by refusing to help 
his mother when, starving, she wrote him for help. “ He could have 
saved her—and he deliberately let her die!” Brant cries vindictively. 
“He’s as guilty of murder as anyone he ever sent to the rope when 
he was a judge.” 7% Similarly, Brassbound is convinced his uncle has 
robbed him of his inheritance and has caused his mother’s death by 
refusal to help her. “I charge you with the death of my mother and 
the theft of my inheritance,” he tells his uncle, and of Lady Cicely, 


he asks bitterly, “ Has he never told you about my mother? this fellow 
214 





who puts on ermine and scarlet and calls himself Justice.’ 

An interesting twist in both characters is that each is in the position 
of judging a judge. Both O’Neill and Shaw make much of this ironic 
circumstance. Very likely O’Neill made his Agamemnon into a judge 
when he took over Captain Brassbound as his Aegisthus character, 
for when he started the play his idea was simply to make the “ Aga- 
memnon character town’s leading citizen, Major before war, now 
Brigadier General Grant’s Army.” *® Possibly, too, O’Neill made his 
Aegisthus a ship captain out of his unconscious recollection of Cap- 
tain Brassbound. Or it may have happened the other way. One or 
both of these details may have been what summoned up the total 
image of Captain Brassbound to fill the form of the Aegisthus charac- 
ter in the first place. No one at this point can trace exactly the chain 
of association that caused O’Neill to create what was really an almost 
total recall of a character from another work. 

This much, however, is clear. Captain Brassbound is so thoroughly 
at home as the Aegisthus of Mourning Becomes Electra that he seems 
to have been born only in that role, to be entirely O’Neill’s creation, 
not a reincarnation of a Shaw character. His extraordinary resem- 

* MBE, I, i, p. 26; CBC, II, pp. 646-47. 

MBE, I, i, pp. 26-27. For the accusations of theft of Brant’s inheritance, 
see J, i, p. 25, and I, ii, p. 39. 


** CBC, II, pp. 639-40. 
©“ Working Notes,” p. 531. 
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blance, both physical and psychological, to his father’s side of the 
family, the Hallams,** fits in perfectly with O’Neill’s theme of family 
resemblances and “hidden psychic identity,” just as his purpose of 
revenge stemming from old family quarrels fits perfectly with O’ Neill’ 
idea of “fate springing out of the family.” ‘7 Even Brassbound’s weak. 
ness, his readiness to take orders from Lady Cicely, fits perfectly into 
O’Neill’s need for an Aegisthus ready to take orders from his Clytem. 
nestra character in the matter of killing her husband.*® O’Neill had 
only trivial alterations to make 





such as changing Brassbound’ 
mother’s crazed drinking over to his father, and directing his revenge 
against his cousin instead of his uncle—for Brassbound to become 
the perfect Aegisthus for his play. No one can blame O’Neill for 
this extraordinarily complete literary theft, for he was probably totally 
unaware of it, and his stolen Shaw character fits beautifully into 
Mourning Becomes Electra, a play overwhelmingly original in philoso. 
phy and psychology, and, in the view of many, a far greater work 
than Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 


Staten Island Community College DORIS M. ALEXANDER 


Form and Content in Empson’s “ Missing Dates ” 


From the questions that have been raised about William Empson’s 
“Missing Dates,”* one is led to believe that there is a deliberate 
contrast between form and content. Here, we are told, is the villanelle, 
used commonly with love poetry, especially of a courtly type, and yet 
presumably this is not a love poem. 

Actually, Empson’s choice of form is altogether consistent with 
its subject matter. Instead of contrast, he has carefully followed in 
the tradition of courtly love poetry because he is depicting the poet’s 
devotion to his art in a way that is reminiscent of the vassal-mistress 
relationship of the French lyric form. 

To understand what Empson has done, we have first to comprehend 


1° CBC, II, pp. 644-45. 

17“ Working Notes,” p. 533. 

18 Cf. CBC, III, pp. 685-86 and MBE, I, ii, pp. 39-42. 

1See Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry 
(N. Y¥., 1951), p. 258. 
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what he is saying. For that we must recognize the characteristics of 
his persona: the sincere and devoted craftsman, caught in a mood of 
contemplation. 

teflecting upon his labors, the poet reveals himself to his mistress 
at the same time that he realizes the frustrations of his art. He has 
not been remiss in his endeavor (“It is not the effort nor the failure 
tires’), but this in itself is insufficient. Despite the care and the 
precision (“It is not your system or clear sight that mills / Down 
small to the consequence a life requires”), he has failed to woo his 
mistress properly. The art itself has been imperfect, and given the 
chance to try anew (“ They bled an old dog dry yet the exchange rills / 
Of young dog blood gave but a month’s desires ”), there would be the 
aspiration, the desire, and the failure to take advantage of every 
occasion. These are the missing dates; these are the “ partial fires ” ; 
these are the unused potentials that make a Chinese graveyard of waste 
that kills the very spirit of the poet. 

So that there shall be no doubt about what is his subject matter, 
Empson makes it explicit, as he explains, “ It is the poems you have 
lost, the ills / From missing dates, at which the heart expires.” At 
which the heart expires—here clearly enough is the servant—mistress 
relationship, with the poet bemoaning the aloofness of his lady and his 
inability to win her complete favor. 

By employing the villanelle for “ Missing Dates, 
emphasized the modern poet’s sirvente dedication to his love of art. 


” Empson has 


Long Island University ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR 


The Function of the 
Pasiphae Myth in Brother to Dragons 


Early in Robert Penn Warren’s tale in verse and voices, Brother 
to Dragons, Thomas Jefferson alludes to the myth of Pasiphae to 
illustrate the brute reality of inner evil in man. There he presents 
a vivid picture of Pasiphae’s coupling with the bull, after which 
Jefferson invokes her memory: “ We have not loved you less, poor 
Pasiphae.” She is seen by Jefferson as the mother of this inner evil; 
for her son, the minotaur, is “ Our brother, our darling brother.” 
It is, of course, entirely within the decorum of the poem to have 
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Jefferson take his figure from classical mythology, and it is a startling 
contrast to that other aspect of the classical world which Jefferson 
loved in the form of the Maison Quarrée at Nimes. But to the reader 
the allusion to Pasiphae offers much more. Some of the psychological 
complexity of this allusion in its relation to the chief characters of 
the poem has been suggested by Frederick P. W. McDowell in his 
study of the poem.* One value of the story and its aftermath, the 
birth of the minotaur and the creation of the Labyrinth, is justly 
seen by McDowell as “a symbol which dominates the poem in vividly 
suggesting the lurking evil in the dark heart of man.” However, the 
myth has at once a deeper and a more immediate function in the 
poem, and a glance at the meaning of the Pasiphae myth will show 
how aptly chosen it is for Warren’s purposes. 

Robert Graves’ compilation of the Greek myths is readily accessible 
to readers and contains, as well as the usual variants of the story, 
some of the anthropological speculation on the myth.? There are three 
versions of the source of Pasiphae’s lust. Two involve Minos, her 
husband, and his breaking of an oath to Poseidon. The other involves 
Pasiphae herself, telling that she “failed for several years to pro- 
pitiate Aphrodite, who now punished her with this monstrous lust.” 
These are not incompatible; for all deal with the failure to perform 
required services to the gods. The lust of Pasiphae was, therefore, 
a punishment for disobedience. It represents a kind of original sin. 
It is the lack of awareness of original sin which is presented by 
Warren as the basic flaw in Jefferson’s vision, his dream for mankind. 
The result of Pasiphae’s action was concealment. “ Minos spent the 
rest of his life in the inextricable maze called the Labyrinth, at the 
very heart of which he concealed Pasiphae and the Minotaur.”* The 
myth can be seen, too, as a fine figure for our modern psychological 
concept of the concealed id at the heart of the psyche. Daedalus, who 
has come through Joyce to be our figure for the artist, has a curious 
function in the Pasiphae story. It is he who creates the wooden cow 
wherein Pasiphae receives the bull. Similarly, he is the creator of 
the Labyrinth. It seems not unlikely that Warren has here an ironic 
comment on his own function as the creator of the poem and as the 
character “R. P. W.” in the poem. It is his quest and his curiosity 


1“ Psychology and Theme in ‘ Brother to Dragons,” PMLA, Lxx (Sept. 
1955), 565-586. 

2? Robert Graves, The Greek Myths (Baltimore, 1955), 1, 298-308. 

* Ibid., p. 294. 
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which call up old ghosts and create a structure for the reenactment 
of old crimes. He is responsible, too, to the extent of creating the 
artifice whereby the brute ugliness of human evil can be demonstrated. 
Thus Warren includes himself in the general guilt. 

There is another way in which the evocation of the Cretan mythology 

is singularly exact in Warren’s design. The Cretan myths and their 
cult of the bull are. seen by classical scholars as mystic in character. 
Of their religious practice W. K. C. Guthrie writes: 
It is of the essence of a mystery cult, that by means of such stimulants as 
Strabo describes, the worshipper felt the god enter into his own being and 
could, while the ecstasy lasted, call himself, the follower, by the name of 
the god he worshipped. The culminating point of the rite was often the eating 
of a newly slain animal who was thought to embody the god. By imbibing 
the fresh life-blood, the visible, physical form or symbol of deity, the wor- 
shipper believed himself to acquire the spirit, strength, holiness or whatever 
of the divine characteristics was most desired.‘ 


It will be remembered by the readers of the poem that Lilburn Lewis, 
in the first distress of his mother’s death, is sickened by the fact that 
he had been breast-fed by an old Negro mammy, Aunt Cat. Later 
s madness begins to possess him, he equates the blackness of the 
Negroes with the blackness of his own soul, with the kind of absolute 
blackness of evil. When rage finally possesses Lilburn completely, he 
kills his slave, George, in a kind of ritual murder in the meat house 
in view of a circle of squatting slaves, and the flesh of the murdered 
man is thrown on a fire and cooked, though not eaten. The Pasiphae 
myth as a part of the ecstatic Cretan religion serves as a symbolic 
background for Lilburn’s specific crime, and it is the disregard of this 
fact, the terrible potential of mankind for irrational ecstasy, good or 
evil, which Warren sees as the fatal defect in Jefferson’s vision. Pasi- 
phae is invoked as the proper muse for Brother To Dragons. 


~ 
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Wesleyan University GEORGE PALMER GARRETT 





“The Greeks and Their Gods (Boston, 1955), p. 45. 
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Some Connotations of 


‘Cold’ in Old and Middle English 


When Byrhtnop looked over the river to the island where the Danes 
were waiting to attack, it was an August day, and the river-water 
was shining; but it was over ‘cold’ water that he called his over. 
confident invitation to the invaders, and through which their advance 
led to the English defeat. The poet of Maldon does not give man; 
details of his setting, and those adjectives which he does use are 
mainly the traditional ones of heroic poetry—the ettren ord, the 
bill brad and brunecg—fraught with implication, recalling other con- 
texts. The modern reader, lacking these associations, wonders why the 
poet describes as ‘cold’ the river shining on a summer day; is he 
merely using any word which will alliterate, or is he using a traditional 
epithet? If it is the latter, what other associations and implications 
has ‘cold’? E. V. Gordon answered that question, in part, nearly 
twenty years ago: ‘the traditional association of cald in the sense 
“ jll-omened ” or “ baleful” with verbs of calling suggests that in 
this passage the waters of the Pante are not only “cold ” in the literal 
sense, but also “ fateful.”’1 The note does not show, however, that 
Gordon had considered other Old English collocations where ‘ cold’ 
might bear some sinister meaning; he comments only on a ‘ tradi- 





tional ’ link with the verb (not with weter) and supports this descrip- 
tion only by one other instance from OE and one from OI. It is | 
highly improbable that he could have found more. His English | 
example shows cald alliterating with cleopian and bearing the con- 
notation ‘hostile’; his Icelandic example links kaldr and kalla, and 
the implication is ‘ deceptive’ rather than ‘ ill-omened.’? Gordon was 
right in perceiving something beyond the obvious in cald, but his 
explanation is incomplete; the significance lies not in the collocation | 
with ceallian, which is dependent on the accident of alliteration, and | 
does not form part of a regular verb + adjective pattern, but in the | 
association of cald with one of a number of nouns, within a certain 
general context. Moreover, Gordon did not fully account for his 
suggested interpretation ‘ ill-omened ’; his other English example does 
not explain it, and even if his Icelandic example can be interpreted 
in this way, it is not clear whether it is intended merely to illustrate | 
a parallel usage, or to indicate a Scandinavian source for the English 


1 The Battle of Maldon, ed E. V. Gordon (London, 1937), p. 49. 
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connotation.? Such connotations as ‘ hostile’ ‘ baneful’ ‘ fatal’ have 
been accepted for kaldr by the dictionaries of Old Icelandic, but no 
corresponding meaning is recorded by the NZD for ‘cold’ at any 
stage of the language. The nearest is ‘ Felt as cold by the receiver, 
chilling, damping, the reverse of encouraging.’ Yet mediaevalists have 
long realised that cald must have connotations which are more 
positively evil, and some of them have been studied recently by E. G. 
Stanley in an important article on the Wanderer and Seafarer.* The 
purpose of this note is, therefore, to supplement Gordon’s comment 
and to discuss in greater detail one among the many features of OE 
metaphorical usage which Stanley mentions. The enquiry seemed 
worth making because Gordon’s edition is frequently used by students, 
and any study which calls attention to subtleties of OE poetic diction 
will, it is hoped, help the student to a better appreciation of OE 
literature. For support in the attribution of certain connotations to 
cold the present writer has turned to Icelandic parallels, where these 
connotations have definitely been accepted by lexicographers. 

It may be stated at once that there is at least one word connected 
with kaldr which has no cognates in standard English, i.e. kuldt 
‘cold’ and, figuratively, ‘malice.’ Although this may have suggested 
to the lexicographers the various sinister implications of kaldr, the 
relevant contexts in which the adjective occurs are sufficiently con- 
vincing without any supporting evidence. 

Kaldr and ceald both occur in what appear to be traditional collo- 
cations with pejorative meaning, but it may first be noted that each 
also occurs in a phrase which does not appear to be a common usage, 
but where the sinister connotation is unmistakable. Vafpbridnismgl, 
61: * 

Ulfr gleypa mun Aldafodr, 
pess mun Vidarr vreka; 

kalda kjapta hann klyfja mun 
vitnis vigi at. 


Jénsson does not comment on this usage at this point, but Gering 
notes the translation of kalda as ‘verderblichen, and among the 


*His comment on p. 25 makes the latter alternative unlikely: “ Everything 
common to Maldon and the Norse poems can be explained as part of the 
common inheritance. 

® Anglia, LXXIII, 413-466. 

*Eddic poems are referred to by page numbers in De Gamle Eddadigte, ed. 
F, Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1932). Other works cited in connection with these 
poems are: The Poetic Edda, trans. H. A. Bellows (New York, 1923): also 
trans. L. M. Hollander (Austin: Texas, 1928): H. Gering and B. Sijmons, 
Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda (Halle, 1927-31). 
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translators, Bellows supplies ‘ terrible’ and Hollander ‘ of the slayer; 
* Hostile’ is a possible connotation since the wolf was the enemy of 
the gods, and ‘fateful, baneful’ since the kalda kjapta were the 
means of Odin’s death. The OE instance comes from Beowulf, 2396:: 
hé gewree syddan 
cealdum cearsidum 


‘Hé’ is Eadgils, taking vengeance for his brother’s death and the 
usurpation of his throne by his uncle, and returning to Sweden with 
a hostile force. Commentators, noting the irrelevance of cealdum if 
taken literally—and the unlikelihood of carrying out a campaign in 
Sweden in wintry weather—have suggested other translations. Cham- 
bers interprets as ‘bitter, hostile’; Klaeber glosses ‘ painful, per- 
nicious, evil’ and notes ‘he avenged [it] by means of expeditions 
fraught with harm and distress’; Wrenn suggests ‘ painful, grievous’ 
aud Stanley notes the associations of cold, here and elsewhere, with 
misery. Editors are therefore agreed on a connotation beyond the 
literal ‘ cold,’ where there is no question of Norse influence. 

Of traditional collocations, one of the commonest in Old Icelandic 
where kaldr implies ‘ hostile’ is that of the adjective with a word 
denoting a weapon, e. g. kalt jérn, kaldr geirr. Fritzner cites several 
instances, glossing under jarn ‘med Betydning af fiendligt, drabende 
Vaaben,’ and under kaldr ‘ fiendsk, fordervelig, drabende.’ The con- 
notation can be deduced from the contexts, e. g. 





etla ek pikkja oss litlu verra at bera ekki jirn nema 
peim kallt, er hans évinir eru ® 
and 
{mun] kaldr geirr 
koma vid annan 
ok margr gumi 
{ gras hniga’? 


The association between kallt jérn and évinir, kaldr geirr and 4 gras 
hniga, is obvious. In English, although cold iron and cold steel are 
familiar collocations for the metal used with hostile intent—as a 
weapon—they are not recorded in the NZD until 1665 (iron) and 


5 References to Beowulf are given by line numbers in the edition by F. 
Klaeber (Boston, 1941 3rd ed.). Citations of Chambers and Wrenn refer to 
the editions of 1920 and 1952. 

® Fornmanna sigur (Copenhagen, 1835), rx, 280. 

* Norrine Skrifter af Sagnhistorisk Indhold, ed. E. S. Bugge (Christiania, 
1873), m1, 271. 
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1816 (steel). But there is a similar collocation and a very much earlier 
instance, parallel with kaldr geirr, Beowulf 3021-4: 
Fordon sceall gir wesan 
monig morgenceald mundum bewunden, 
hefen on handa, nalles hearpan swég 
wigend weccean 


Klaeber, Chambers and Wrenn gloss as ‘cold in the morning’ and 
Hoops and Klaeber note that battle begins in the morning; but 
Klaeber’s note, taken with his gloss, does not indicate that he realises 
the full implications of ceald—that it means ‘hostile’ (not ‘ cold’) 
‘in the morning.’ The literal meaning is pointless—would not the 
spear be cold at other times of the day—but ‘ hostile in the morning’ 
is particularly apt to describe the weapon, ready for the battle just 
beginning. The association of ‘morning’ ‘cold’ and ‘ spear’ recalls 
another passage, The Later Genesis (I, 315) :® 

ponne cymd on uhtan easterne wind, 

forst fyrnum cald. Symble fyr odde gar 


Whatever the meaning of gdr, it is interesting to note the close 
association in the poet’s mind between ahtan, cald and gar, although 
of course cald and gar are not collocated here.® 
A second collocation occurring in both languages is keld redd, cald 

reord. In Atlakvida KnéfrgSr arrives at Gunnarr’s court as an envoy 
from Atli, bringing with him an invitation to Atli’s domain. The 
invitation is pressing and must have been intended by the messenger 
to sound enthusiastic, since it forms the prelude to Atli’s scheme to 
get possession of Gunnarr’s treasure. A reader who translates literally 
the description of the manner in which the invitation is issued must 
be surprised (305-6) : 

Kalladi Knéfr¢dr 

kaldri rgddu... 

Atli mik sendi... 

at bidja ydr Gunnarr.. 

at sekja heim Atla. 

Skjoldu knegud par velja 


*Old English poetry other than Beowulf is referred to by volume and line 
numbers in The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, ed. G. P. Krapp and E.v.K. 
Dobbie (New York, 1931-53). 

*In what is probably the most recent discussion of this point, gdr is 
translated by ‘spear’: J. E. Cross, “ Notes on Old English Texts,” Neophilo- 
logus xxx1x, 203f. I am indebted to Dr. Einarsson for pointing out the 
common Icelandic parallel med bali og brandi (fire and sword). 
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ok skafna aska, 
hjalma gollrodna 


Knéfrgdr, offering all these inducements to Gunnarr, can hardly be 
speaking in a ‘cold’ voice. Jénsson comments that kaldri ‘ betegner 
hans falske, uvenlige sind’; Gering glosses ‘mit einer stimme, der 
man die feindselige gesinnung hitte anmerken kénnen,’ and Hollander 
translates ‘with cold-hearted words.’ The context shows that his 
voice is described as kold either because he is speaking as an enemy, 
with a (secretly) ‘ hostile’ voice, or because he speaks as an apparent 
friend while scheming evil—with a ‘ deceitful ’ or ‘ treacherous ” voice. 
The second alternative is supported by an earlier description of the 
envoy and his companions as dyljendr. This is the Icelandic instance 
which Gordon uses to explain his interpretation of cald as ‘ ill-omened’; 
although it is possible, because the speech leads to Gunnarr’s death, 
it is less obvious than the two suggested by most editors. In OE the 
phrase occurs in Soul and Body (III, 15): 

Cleopad ponne swa cearful caldan reorde, 

spriced grimlice gest to pam duste 


‘With cold or gloomy voice’ is hardly an adequate description of the 
agonised soul’s reproach to the body for the wickedness which has led 
to its own damnation. The context, and the parallel spriced grimlice, 
suggest the connotation ‘ hostile,’ and it is hardly possible to see the 
implication of ‘ ill-omened’ in this particular occurrence of the collo- 
cation without special pleading. The soul’s words do not portend or 
lead to death for the body; and although they show the misery 
awaiting the soul, the implication of cald in this context alone, viewed 
without reference to later Norse usage, appears to be no more than 
‘ hostile.’ 

A third and fairly frequent collocation of cald, kaldr is with water, 
ser and their synonyms. Sometimes, of course, as in The Seafarer, 
the poet is stressing the hardships of winter, and there is no need to 
look beyond the literal meaning to explain the use of the term; 
occasionally, as in the translation of the Metres of Boethius, ‘ cold’ 
and ‘wet’ are merely the attributes of the element ‘water’; but at 
other times the epithet seems irrelevant, and it is worth considering 
whether there is a figurative meaning with a sinister implication. A 
striking feature of the Old English collocation is that it often occurs 
in contexts referring to danger or hostility ; in Icelandic, the contexts 
of such frequent collocations as kaldr ser, straumr do suggest, but 
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are not conclusive in showing, similar implications. In Christ (III, 
g50) the poet is speaking of the hardships of the journey of life: 
Nu is pon gelicost swa we on laguflode 
ofer cald weter ceolum lidan... 
Is pet frecne stream 
y5a ofermeta pe we her on lacad 


‘Cold’ water is here a variation on the ‘dangerous’ stream. In 
Andreas the poet has been describing the ‘terror of the sea’; in the 
traveller’s friendless state on the journey (II, 200)— 


ne me herestreta 
ofer cald weter cude sindon 


and in Exodus (I, 469), the hostility imputed to the water is beyond 
doubt, since it has overwhelmed the Egyptians in their crossing of the 
Red Sea: 


megen wees on cwealme 

feste gefeterod....hwonne.. 
sincalda se..neosan come, 

fah fedegast, se Se feondum geneop 


The ‘cold’ sea is here a variation of the ‘hostile’ moving spirit. 
i) 
‘Hostile’ or ‘ dangerous’ may also be implied in Beowulf 1261: 
Grendles médor . 
sé pe weteregesan wunian scolde, 


cealde stréamas 


The variation on ‘ water-terror’ suggests, as in Andreas, a sinister 
implication for cealde, one which Clark-Hall’s translation supplies 
with ‘chilling.’ These examples place the cald water of Maldon in a 
setting somewhat different from Gordon’s. It is seen to be a fairly 
common collocation which occurs in contexts which suggest a con- 
notation of hostility ” and it is this which is the more obvious tradi- 
tional association which lies behind the Maldon phrase, and which, 
even had the poet used the epithet casually for the sake of its alliter- 
ation, would have implied to the contemporary audience the sinister 
aspect of the water which formed the invaders’ path to the battle. The 
phrase survives into Middle English with a similar connotation; in 
the Destruction of Troy? the Greeks, when they bring their ships to 
the enemy waters outside the city, ‘kaste ancres full kene into pe 


cold water.’ 
Ed. G. A. Panton and D. Donaldson (London, 1869), 1. 1076; and ef. 


1. 2710 cold wirdis ‘cruel’ or ‘ hostile’ fates. 
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Gordon’s translation of ‘ ill-omened’ is too attractive to abando 
without a search for further evidence in support, and there is perhap; 
such an implication in the sincald se— baneful’ for the Egyptians 
of Hrodus; but one must turn to Middle English for a convincing 
parallel. This is in a fourth collocation—kold rad and cold rede. The 
phrase may occur as part of a proverb, and in English is first recorded 
in The Proverbs of lfred. It is common in OI; Fritzner, fo 
example, cites five references to ‘kold eru kvenna raé&’ where the 
context shows that the connotation can indeed be ‘ ill-omened,’ the 
advice being often a woman’s incitement to revenge. But it is worth 
noting, in view of a later English development, that the connotation 
is occasionally ‘ deceitful’ as in Lokasenna (p. 110): 

fra minum véum 
ok vgngum skulu 
pér & kgld r93 koma. 


Although Jénsson glosses as ‘ fjendtlige,’ the kind of advice which the 
speaker, Skadi, would give from her temples (véum) to an enquirer 
on whom she wished to revenge herself, would be ‘ misleading’ o 
‘deceitful’ rather than ‘hostile.’** ‘ Deceitful’ or ‘ treacherous’ is 
also the implication of kaldr in the adjectival kaldrddr as in Stur. 
lungasaga (Vigfusson p. 83): 

peir eru menn rikir ok kaldradir...... NG vilda ek, at 

pa verir varr um pik. 


The connotation is suggested by varr. The phrase is too well-know 
to need further illustration from Icelandic; in short, kaldr her 
implies ‘ ill-omened’ ‘ deceitful’ or ‘ hostile.’** In Middle English, 
neither the phrase nor the proverb is quite as common, but the NZ) 
has three citations (one with counseils instead of rede). The earliest 
(under rede) is: 


11 Cf. Hollander, p. 117: 
from my holy groves and hallowed shrines 
will cold counsel ever come for thee 
12'There is a curious formation in Vafpbrudnismgl (55), kaldrifjadr lit 
‘cold-ribbed ’: Jénsson ‘ uvenlig,’ Cleasby and Vigfusson’s dictionary ‘ schem- 
ing.’ Its origin is illustrated in Flateyjarboék 1, p. 254 (1861): “ hedan skulu 
honum koma kolld rad undan hueriu rifui.” Cf. Northern English cauldrife, 
fig. ‘cold or chilling in feeling or manner’ which the NED connects, not with 
the Norse, but with cold and rife ‘numerous’ (yet the second syllable of the 
word is stated to contain a short vowel). Holthausen in Htymologisches 
Wérterbuch des Altwestnordischen (Géttingen, 1948) suggests a relationship 
between the OI formation and English cold shoulder, which is usually ex 
plained by reference to a supposed former treatment of unwanted guests. The 
NED has no citation, however, until 1816. 
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Hit is ifurn iseyd 
Pat cold red is quene red 


The cont xt is a disquisition on women, and its tone suggests that 
cold implies something more sinister than ‘ useless’ which is the gloss 
supplied by recent editors of the text.* But they also suggest that 
as the phrase forms part of a common mediaeval proverb which also 
occurs in Old Icelandic, the proverb may have been borrowed from 
Norse, together with the ‘ON’ connotation of kaldr ‘ baneful, hostile, 
cruel.’? But the immediate proximity of forteop ‘lead astray’ in this 
context, and a reference to Solomon’s words on the deceitfulness of 
women (cf. Proverbs c. vii), suggest rather the connotation of ‘ deceit- 
ful’ which is also a possible implication of cold in the Chronicle 
attributed to Robert of Gloucester (Wright, 2775—not quoted by 
NED): 

Wat segge 3e maistres quab merlin pat 3eue pan colde red 

To binime my blod & mi lif 


The advice is ‘deceitful’ because it is misleading, although as the 
immediate context shows, ‘ baneful’ is an equally appropriate inter- 
pretation. In the NED’s second citation (the first relevant one under 
‘cold’), the adjective implies little more than ‘dismal,’ but in its 
third the context fully supports the connotation of ‘ ill-omened’ or 
‘baneful.? This is the Chaucerian version of the proverb (NPT: 
CT 4446B) : 

Wommennes counseils been ful ofte colde; 

Wommannes counseil broghte us first to wo 


where Pertelote’s fatal advice brought Chauntecleer nearly to his 
death. 

Gordon’s interpretation of cald in Maldon is convincingly supported, 
therefore, only by later English instances, in the collocation cold rede 
although the connotation was undoubtedly present in OI as early as 
the Eddie poems (Volundarkvida p. 129) in kgld rgd. But the 
important point is not the precise connotation which ‘cold’ water 
bears in Maldon, but the fact that cald had associations for Old 
English poets in several contexts which we no longer perceive today— 
implications of ‘ hostility’ ‘treachery’ or ‘ill-omen.’ It is useless to - 
speculate on their origins, but one cannot help recalling that for the 
Icelanders, ‘cold’ came from Niflheim in the North, the domain of 


13 Proverbs of Alured ” in Harly Middle English Texts, ed. B. Dickins and 
R. M. Wilson (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 201, 258. 
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Hel, and for the Christian English, the North and West were th 
abode of Satan. 


Bedford College London VIVIAN SALMON 


“Port the Helm”’ 


There is some doubt why moving a ship’s tiller to the left has been 


called “porting the helm.” The usual explanation recalls the tim 
when ships carried a steering-oar on the starboard quarter and there. 
fore, in landing, turned the left side toward the quay or wharf. Th 
left side is said to have become the port side because it was next to th 
town or “ port ” or because the opening or “ port ” for loading cargo 
had to be on the left. Port the helm is then attributed to the earlier 
use of port for “ the left side of the ship” (OZD).* This explanation, 
although it cannot be discredited, overlooks other meanings of the ver) 
port and their relation to steering. 


Early Germanic ships were steered by an oar or paddle worked over 
the starboard quarter. Hence the right side of the ship came to k 
called in Old English the steorbord or “steering side.” Since the 
steersman had to turn his back, more or less, to the left side, that side 
was called the bacbord. Steorbord remains in modern English a 
starboard, but, except in isolated dialectal use, becbord has been 
replaced.? At least by the end of the fourteenth century laddeborde 
(MnE. larboard, probably by analogy with sterbord, starbord) had 
come into use. Ladde- is usually traced to Old English hladan “to 
load ” or “ to put cargo on board a ship,” and laddeborde is therefor 
assumed to have meant the “loading side,” which, because of the 
steering-oar on the starboard quarter, would have been next to the dock 
(OED). Larboard has not disappeared, but it has generally been 
replaced by port. Starboard and larboard sound alike, and to prevent 


1See also H. C. Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of the Bnglish Language 
(London, 1932). 

*See J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary (London, 1898), I, 112. 

* Cf. Swed. ladda; Icel. hlada (W. Skeat, An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, Oxford, 1878-1882, p. 329). See also Bertil Sandahl, 
Middle English Sea Terms, I, The Ship’s Hull (Upsala, 1951), pp. 200-201, n.; 
E. Weekley, An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English (London, 1921); 
Wyld. Cf. Skeat, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1888-90 (London, 
1891), pp. 13-14. 
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misunderstanding, the Royal Navy, in November 1844, and the United 
States Navy, in February 1846, directed that port be used to the 
exclusion of larboard (OED). 

But port “the left side of a ship” had already been in use for at 
least 300 years. The noun is first recorded for 1543 (Shorter OED). 
The steering oar had pretty well disappeared from English ships by 
1350-70; but even after the stern rudder came into general use, certain 
practices called for by the steering oar seem to have persisted, and as 
late as the seventeenth century a ship was likely to moor with her left 
side, rather than her starboard, along the dock. If she had only one 
entry- or loading-port, it was still on the left side.* Therefore, in the 
sixteenth century, the noun port “the left side of a ship” probably 
signified the “ town side ” or “ loading side.” 

On the other hand, the appearance of both the noun and the verb, 
the latter in 1580, is close to the time when the verb port “to carry 
or bear” was current (OZD). Used as a command “ to carry or bear 
the tiller,” it could explain port the helm. In the two earliest recorded 
uses of port the helm the direction of motion is not indicated. The 
first mention is by Hugh Smith in Hakluyt (1580): “The William 
had her sterne post broken, that the rudder did hang clean besides 
the sterne, so that she could in no wise port her helme... .” The 
direction of porting is not stated, and the remainder of the passage, in 
which Smith explains how “we brought her to steere againe,” does 
not show that port had any more connection with the left than the 
right. The term next appears in Nashe’s The Terrors of the Night 
(1594), where once more the direction of porting is not given.* The 
third appearance, in Captain John Smith’s A Sea Grammar (1627), 
specifies motion of the tiller toward the left; * but in 1644 Mainwaring, 
although he distinguishes between steady a-port and steady a-star- 
board, speaks of “ port[ing the helm] over from one side to another,” ® 


*R. C. Af[nderson], “‘Side-Shelves and Entry Ports’ and ‘ Port’,” The 
Mariner’s Mirror, IV (1914), 153-154; R. and R. C. Anderson, The Sailing- 
Ship (London, 1926), pp. 85-89; E. K. Chatterton, Sailing Ships (London, 
1909), pp. 146, 150, 155-156; C. E. Gibson, The Story of a Ship (New York, 
1948), pp. 94-95; A. Jal, Archéologie navale (Paris, 1840), II, 437-438; R. G. 
Lowry, The Origins of Some Naval Terms and Customs (London, n.d.), pp. 
7-8; Sandahl, pp. 200-201, and 200-201, n. 

*R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations Voyages Traffiques & Discoveries 
of the English Nation (Glasgow, 1903), III, 290; OHD. 
on The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1910), I, 379; 
OED. 

*The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England & The Summer Isles 
Together with ...A Sea Grammar (Glasgow, 1907), II, 262. 

®* The Seaman’s Dictionary in The Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring, 
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and as late as 1776, port is defined in William Mountaine’s Seaman’s 
Vade Mecum as “to keep the same direction of the helm upon the 
starboard or larboard as has been last ordered.” ® In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, therefore, and possibly in the sixteenth, 
port the helm could mean carrying or bearing the tiller to either left 
or right. Possibly, having developed from port “the left side,” port 
the helm generalized to mean motion of the tiller in either direction; 
but the usefulness of port the helm as an order clearly distinguishable 
from starboard the helm would make this extension of meaning 
rather surprising. 

If port the helm came from a verb meaning “ to carry or bear,” how 
did it narrow in meaning to include only leftward motion? One cannot, 
of course, ignore the possible influence of port “the left side,” which 
if not responsible for port the helm in the first place apparently 
antedated it. A more evident reason was the need for a word that did 
not sound like starboard. Larboard persisted as the more usual and 
familiar term for the left side, and until the nineteenth century port 
tended to be used only when, as in phrases like port the helm or top 
the yard to port, “misrepresentation might be attended with very 
dangerous consequences.” *° 

A further possibility is suggested by a method of steering used in 
the the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. When the stern rudder 
first replaced the steering oar, it was moved from side to side by a 
tiller attached to the rudder post and extending forward from the 
stern. Although this method was—and still is—satisfactory for very 
small vessels, the higher bulwarks and elaborate after-castles of larger 
ships required some method of steering from a more elevated position, 
so that the steersman could see the sails. In the eighteenth century this 
method was provided by the wheel, but meanwhile—in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries—a device called the whipstaff or whip was 
frequently used. This was a vertical staff or rod, fastened at the 
bottom to the end of the tiller, provided with a fulcrum at the point 
where it passed through the deck above, and operated by a steersman 


ed. G. E. Manwaring and W. G. Perrin (Navy Records Society, 1922), II, 
255-256. 

* Quoted in “ Port,” The Mariner’s Mirror, II (1912), 89. 

20 W. Falconer and W. Burney, A New and Universal Dictionary of the 
Marine (London, 1830), p. 350. Quoted from Falconer’s 1776 edition by H. S&. 
Vaughan, “The Use of the Word ‘ Port’ with Reference to the Helm,” The 
Marier’s Mirror, II (1912), 213. See also F. Liardet, Professional Recol- 
lections (Portsea, 1849), pp. 174-175; Mainwaring, p. 200; John Smith, p. 
262; Vaughan, p. 213. In 1733 Bailey uses larboard in defining port but not 
port in defining larboard (Universal Etymological Dict.). 
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standing on that deck, on a still higher platform, or on a plank 
athwarthships. By moving the whipstaff to the left, the steersman 
turned the tiller to the right and, therefore, the rudder and the ship’s 
head to the left.?? 

When the whipstaff was slanted to the left, its position resembled 
that of a ported musket or pike. Port in the military sense, that is, 
“to carry or hold a pike or rifle in both hands” is first dated 1625, 
and the OED quotation for 1688 clearly indicates that the weapon 
was held slanting across the left shoulder.** Of course, as both 
Smith and Mainwaring testify, the commands given to seventeenth- 
century steersmen applied to the direction of the helm or tuler and 
not the direction of the ship.* Nevertheless, as we know, porting the 
helm did not always mean moving the helm leftward; and a steers- 
man, by moving a whipstaff, might “ port [the helm] over from one 
side to another.” ** Therefore, if the command port came to signify 
motion to the left because a slanted whipstaff resembled a ported 
musket or pike, it began to do so at a time when moving the whipstaff 
to the left could still be considered porting the helm. I suggest, there- 
fore, that port meaning leftward motion may have been derived from 
the movement of the whipstaff, sometime during the sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century, and later applied to the helm, or horizontal 
tiller. Two other orders perhaps originating with the whipstaff were 
used, in the early seventeenth century, with the helm. These are, in 
Captain John Smith’s words, “ Right your Helme, that is, to keepe 
it in the mid ships, or right up,” and “ beare up ” meaning “ no neere 
[the wind], ease the Helme, . . . let her fall to Lee-ward” (p. 262). 
The second of these commands, bear up, is explained by Mainwaring 
as an order to put the “helm up to windward” (II, 96), but this 
meaning of wp would not seem to account for “ Right your Helme... 
keepe it in the mid ships, or right up.” For this latter command, at 
least, the whipstaff would seem to be responsible.*® 

Probably port “the left side of a ship ” developed from the loading- 
or entry-port on the left side or from the practice of docking left-side- 
to. Perhaps, therefore, it was because the left side was already called 


1H. S. Vaughan, “The Whipstaff,” The Mariner’s Mirror, III (1913), 230- 
237; IV (1914), 133-144 (see also IV, 152-153, 249); Anderson, The Sailing- 
ship, pp. 156-157, 169; Mainwaring, II, 255-256; John Smith, p. 234. 

18 A possible connection between port the helm and port arms was suggested 
by J. S. CLorbett], “ Port,” The Mariner’s Mirror, II (1912), 346. 

18 P, 262; see also Mainwaring, p. 130; and Gentleman’s Dictionary (London, 
1705), Fff5*. 

14 Mainwaring, II, 255-256. See also pp. 130, 163, 164, 200, 245. 

15 See Jal, Glossaire nautique (Paris, 1848), p. 821. 
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the port side that motion of the tiller in that direction came to bk 
known as porting the helm; at any rate, port “the left side” must 
have influenced the present meaning of port the helm. But the verb 
port “to carry or bear” offers another explanation of port the helm, 
especially since, for a hundred years or so, the helm could be “ ported” 
to either side. More than for any other reason, probably, port came to 
mean only leftward motion because it avoided dangerous confusion 
with larboard. This reference to leftward motion may have been 
strengthened, or even suggested in the first place, by the use of the 
whipstaff. 


University of Kansas W. P. ALBRECHT 


Stendhal, Lady Morgan et De l’amour 


Dans le chapitre V du livre de l’Amour Stendhal affirme: “ Enfin 
l’amour est de tous les ges: voyez la passion de M™* Du Deffand 
pour le peu gracieux Horace Walpole. L’on se souvient peut-étre 
encore a Paris d’un exemple plus récent, et surtout plus aimable.” * 

Henri Martineau, se référant 4 ce passage, remarque que “les 
annotateurs de l’édition Champion se sont demandé si Stendhal vou- 
lait faire allusion 4 M™* d’Houdetot morte en 1813 dans les bras de 
M. de Sommariva ou 4 M™ de Staél qui en 1811 avait épousé M. de 
Rocca beaucoup plus jeune qu’elle.”* Etant donné que Stendhal n’a 
jamais trouvé M™ de Staél “aimable,” il nous parait probable qu’il 
s’agit, en l’occurrence, des amours de M™ d’Houdetot et de M. de 
Sommariva. 

Dés 1817 Stendhal citait un passage de La France de lady Morgan; 
édition de 1817, et c’est peut-étre dans son livre qu’il faut chercher 
la preuve qu’il s’agit de M. de Sommariva et méme la source de tout 
le passage sur ces amours tardives. Aprés avoir consacré plusieurs 
pages 4 M™* d’Houdetot, “brillant abrégé du caractére francais,” et 


* De Vamour, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1957), p. 16. 

2 Ibid., p. 397, n. 40. Cf. De Vamour, éd. Daniel Muller et Pierre Jourda 
(Paris: Champion, 1926), I, 253. 

* Rome, Naples et Florence en 1817, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 
1956), p. 152, en note, et la note de l’éditeur, p. 401, n. 359. Pour les relations 
amicales entre Stendhal et lady Morgan, cf. Henri Martineau, Petit Diction 
naire stendhalien (Paris: Le Divan, 1948), pp. 348-49. 
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cité des vers ok M™e d’Houdetot avoue que l’amour est sa seule con- 
solation, lady Morgan ajoute: 


Madame d’Houdetot avait quatre-vingts ans lorsqu’elle composa ces vers 
charmans, et l’objet de cette nouvelle et tendre amitié était, comme Saint- 
Lambert, un habitant de sa chére vallée de Montmorency. La belle maison de 
campagne de M. de S..... touchait presque au chateau de sa vieille, mais 
toujours attrayante maitresse. Chaque matin voyait arriver chez lui un 
billet et um bouquet aussi frais, aussi élégant que l’esprit de celle qui 
Yenvoyait. On demandait un jour 4 M.deS..... quel sentiment produisait en 
lui une passion qu’il avait inspirée, et qu’il ne pouvait partager au méme point. 
“Sa charmante conversation, répondit-il, ses aimables lettres, ses fleurs, tout 
cela est devenu pour moi une douce habitude, et le premier jour ot j’en fus 
privé ne fut certainement pas un des plus heureux de ma vie.” 

Cette douce condescendance “de se laisser aimer,” dans un homme qui 
navait pas la moitié de lage de sa maitresse, est, je crois, le résultat d’un 
tempérament formé sous un soleil plus brailant, et dans un climat plus ardent 
que celui qui préside aux élémens du caractére anglais. La brutalité d’Horace 
Walpole envers madame du Deffant qui en était éprise, forme un contraste 
frappant avec l’indulgence aimable de M. de S .... Peut-étre la conduite des 
deux dames n’est-elle pas & l’abri d’une teinte de ridicule; mais il y a une 
distance incommensurable entre le froid égoisme de madame du Deffant et 
l’affection généreuse de madame d’Houdetot.* 


L’initiale dont se sert lady Morgan est certainement celle de M. 
de Sommariva. Remarquons, d’ailleurs, que lady Morgan fait un 
rapprochement non seulement entre les amours de M™e* Du Deffand 
et celles de M™e d’Houdetot, mais, comme Stendhal, elle condamne 
la conduite de Horace Walpole. Enfin, en attribuant “indulgence 
aimable ” de M. de Sommariva au tempérament italien, lady Morgan 
soulignait une des idées auxquelles Stendhal tenait le plus—le rapport 
entre le tempérament et l’amour. 


University of Georgia JULES C. ALCIATORE 


‘Ia France, par Lady Morgan, 4¢ éd. (Bruxelles: Auguste Wallen et 
Compagnie, 1822), I, 219-220. 
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Naissance d’une citation “rimbaldienne”’ 


Le docteur Henri Mondor, rénovateur et maitre des études de 
Mallarmé, s’est lancé 4 la conquéte d’autres mondes, dont ceux de 
Valéry (Précocité de Valéry) et d’Arthur Rimbaud (Rimbaud ou k 
génie tmpatient). Le “pieux et tendre Mondor” (la phrase est de 
Francois Mauriac, dans son article du Figaro littéraire du 2 
décembre 1957) est, en fait, pieux et tendre en ce qui concerne 
Mallarmé et son illustre disciple Valéry; mais il l’est beaucoup moins, 
hélas, dans son livre sur Rimbaud, ov il traite son sujet souvent de 
haut en bas, en relevant des signes “ d’inexpérience ou de négligence 
dans le style rimbaldien (cf. p. 99) et en faisant 4 Rimbaud un éternel 
reproche ou peut s’en faut, de ne pas ressembler davantage 4 Stéphane 
Mallarmé (“ Rimbaud, géné par la perfection et Vinnovation de 
Mallarmé,” p. 100, ete.). 


Mais cette note ne vise pas 4 défendre Rimbaud contre Mondor (ce 
qui serait une démarche totalement inutile) ; elle cherche tout simple- 
ment a retirer du livre rechignant du pieux et tendre docteur une 
citation “ rimbaldienne ” que l’auteur, avec une impatience qui dépasse 
méme celle qu’il impute & Rimbaud, nous présente dans son texte avec 
une arrogance désinvolte: 


Certains ont loué sa logique inflexible. Cependant, il écrivit: “Je ne puis 
plus lutter contre les autres et contre moi-méme. Je ne suis plus capable de 
m’offrir en holocauste pour la Salvation du Monde sur le bicher de 1’Esthéti- 
que.” 

(Rimbaud ou le génie impatient, p. 206) 


Il est amusant de reconstruire la genése de cette pseudo-citation, qui 
saute aux yeux des lecteurs imprégnés de Rimbaud. Mondor a lu le 
livre de Mme Noulet sur Le Premier Visage de Rimbaud; il le cite a 
la page 152 pour renforcer son attaque contre le style de Rimbaud. 
Mais il l’a lu avec inattention, ou, si l’on veut, avec impatience. Au 
cours d’une analyse de “ Bateau ivre” Mme Noulet écrit: 


Je ne puis plus, dit le bateau-poéte, 


je ne puis plus lutter contre les autres et contre moi-méme. 
Je ne suis plus capable de m’offrir en holocauste pour la 
Salvation du Monde sur le bicher de ]’Esthétique. 

(Le Premier Visage de Rimbaud, p. 266) 


Or, malgré la note ok Mme Noulet renvoie le lecteur en bas de la page, 
et qui cite le livre de Marcel Coulon sur La Vie de Rimbaud et de son 
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guvre, M. Mondor a cru que cette glose sur la “ pensée” de “ Bateau 
ivre” venait directement de Rimbaud lui-méme, et il lui a attribué le 
passage jusque dans sa “Salvation” majuscule. Voici la “source - 
dans le livre de Coulon: 


Oh! que ma quille éclate!. Oh! que j’aille @ la mer!—A la mer? Mais pour- 
quoi faire? Je ne puis plus. ... Je ne puis plus lutter contre les autres et 
contre moi-méme. Je ne suis plus capable de m’offrir en holocauste pour la 
salvation du Monde sur le biacher de |’Esthétique. 

(La Vie de Rimbaud et de son euvre, p. 151) 


Pas de Salvation majuscule, pas d’ambiguité textuelle (il y en a un 
peu, somme toute, chez Noulet), rien qu’une paraphrase critique, qui 
débute avec quatre mots authentiques. Pas méme un “ faux Rimbaud ” 
concocté par un plaisantin pour tromper quelque érudit crédule: rien 
qu’un “ a biffer sur copie.” 


Washington University BRUCE MORRISSETTE 


Notes on the Expression Blauer Montag 


A variety of interpretations as to the origin of the expression Blauer 
Montag has been advanced,’ but none of them has gained such wide 
recognition as the theory that Blauer Montag was originally derived 
from the use of blue paraments in the church on a specific Monday of 
the year: “der blaue Montag eig. der (durch blaue Altarumhaingung 


1Gossel in Sprichwértliche Redensarten in ihren Erkldrungen (Berlin, 1880), 
p. 51, cited by C. Koehne, “Studien zur Geschichte des ‘blauen Montags,’” 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft (1920), 404, is of the opinion that the 
German Blauer Montag comes from the English expression “ play Monday.” No 
reference or explanation is given, and nothing can be found to substantiate 
this view. 

C. v. Schmid, Schwéabisches Wérterbuch (Stuttgart, 1831), p. 74 also tries to 
find the origin of the expression in English. He links it up with “ plough 
Monday,” Monday after Epiphany in some regions of England. His proof of 
a later German popular etymology of English “ plough ” to blaw lies in a refer- 
ence to a now obsolete carnival tradition near the Southern German city of 
Ulm, where it was customary to move about the town on carnival with a 
plough. Schmid cites 1560, 1574 and 1579 as years in which this custom was 
still practiced. Since our earliest reference to Blauer Montag in its general 
meaning of spending a day in celebration is from the year 1550 (cf. notes n. 5), 
the borrowing from English would have taken place a considerable time 
earlier. This view has to be discarded, since no evidence of such a borrowing 
exists and since the German custom is confined to one locality (cf. Schiller- 
Liibben, Mittelniederdeutsches Wéorterbuch, II, 21 states that there is no 
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in den Kirchen ausgezeichnete) Montag vor Aschermittwoch, an dem 
nicht gearbeitet wurde, dann jeder Montag, den die Handwerker m 
einer Nachfeier des Sonntags machen.” ? 

The origin of Blauer Montag as attributed to the liturgical color 
blue has to be discarded for the following reasons: 

1) The use of the liturgical color blue in the church was not limited 
to the Monday after Lsto Mihi at the climax of the carnival season. 
Blue is the official color used at any time during the church year 
designated as a period of penance.* 

2) A considerable amount of confusion existed as to the use of 
the various liturgical colors, with much regional variety present. A 
conformity in the use of liturgical colors cannot be found until after 
a decree issued by Pope Pius V (1566-1572) pertaining to the color 
of church-paraments.* 


evidence of Blauer Montag in Northern Germany during the Middle Ages. The 
same is true for Southern Germany). 

F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 16th ed. (Berlin, 1953), p. 84 deviates 
sharply from all other interpretations: “Solange mit Waid (s.d.) blau 
gefarbt wurde, muBte die Wolle, nachdem sie zwélf Stunden im Farbebad 
gelegen hatte, ebenso lange an der Luft liegen. Sonntags lieB man sie 24 
Stunden im Bad, worauf sie den ganzen Montag ander Luft liegen. Die Gesellen 
konnten miiBig gehen, wenn in solcher Weise blau gemacht wurde.” Kluge 
gives no proof for his theory. Also in the extensive bibliography of purely 
economical and sociological studies cited in C. Koehne, Studien, blau machen, 
i.e. the blueing of the wash, does not occur. Furthermore, it is not quite 
clear, why the servants should have a vacation when the blued wash was 
drying. Or are we to assume that the servants were hired solely for this 
purpose? Kluge developed his explanation from the phrase blau machen. 
However, Fr. faire le lundi and It. far la lunediana employ verbs equivalent 
to the German machen without any allusion to blueing. 

F. A. Stoett makes the following suggestion: “ Het adj. blauw had in de 
middeleeuwen en ook later de bet. nietig, van weinig waarde (fr. bleu); 
vandaar een ‘blauwe maandag,’ een maandag van geen beteeknis, , 
(Nederlandsche Spreekwoorden, Spreekwijzen, Uitdrukkingen en gezegden 
[Zutphen, 1923], p. 95). Stoett’s interpretation is somewhat doubtful, since, 
at least in Germany, the adj. blau replaced in part the adj. gut of Gute 
Montag. Stoett does not recognize the positive connotations of blau. The 
origin of Blauer Montag cannot be explained in this manner, although the 
negative meaning of blau stressed by Stoett may have contributed to the later 
dissemination of this expression. Any further theories concerning the origin 
of Blauer Montag are discussed in Koehne, Studien. 

*F. L. K. Weigand, Deutsches Worterbuch (Giessen, 1909), p. 248. 

* Wetzer und Welte, Kirchenlerikon (Freiburg i. B., 1886), I, 1233: “ Ihrer 
[the color blue] bedient sich dermalen die rémische Kirche in allen BuBzeiten 
(Advent, Septuagesima bis zum Hochamte des Charsamstages, Vigilien, 
Quatember, Rogationstage), bei allen Processionen, welche BuB-oder Bittpre 
cessionen sind, bei allen Votivmessen, deren Anla& BuBe oder flehentliche Bitte 
ist, in der Taufliturgie (bis zur Oelsalbung inclusive) .” 

*Tbid., p. 1230: “ Erst durch das Missale Pius’ V (Rubr. general. e. 18 
wurden jene fiinf liturgischen Farben, deren man sich in Rom nachweislich 
schon zur Zeit Innocenz’ III bedient hatte, ausdriicklich und stricte fiir alle 
Kirchen vorgeschrieben, welche rémischen Ritus haben.” 
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3) The earliest reference to Blau in connection with Montag stems 
from the year 1550.5 At this time, it is already used in its modern, 
generalized meaning of a day spent either in celebration or in recuper- 
ating from such a day.° 

4) With this evidence at hand, the following can be stated: a 
wiform use of blue in paraments of the church in the many days 
ascribed to this color during the year does not come about until 
several years after the earliest reference to Blauer Montag in its 
generalized, modern meaning with no liturgical connection present. 

5) There is no reference whatsoever to Blawer Montag in the 
meaning of the one specific Monday after Hsto Mihi before the 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, there is not a single source reference 
cited by any scholar to support the theory that the one Blauer Montag 
in the carnival week gave the impetus to extend the epithet to any 
other Monday of the year. The theory has simply been accepted by a 
considerable number of scholars without any supporting proofs. 

6) The contradiction in meaning between Blau as a liturgical 
color on the one side, and as a designation of Montag on the other 
should not be overlooked. It is a fact very well supported by evidence 
that Blaue Montage appeared in the sixteenth century as synonym for 
Gute Montage. 

There is no doubt that the general meaning of Blaue Montage as 
days spent in celebration antecedes any specific association with a 
particular Monday ot the year, such as the Monday after Esto Mtht, 
when blue paraments were used in the Catholic churches. The wide- 
spread theory concerning the church paraments as the original source 
for the expression Blauer Montag is a product of a modern, academic, 
folkloristic tradition and it is perhaps worthwhile to trace its dis- 
semination.” 


"Cited by C. Koehne, Studien, p. 272, n. 8: “ Zusatz zur Steinmetzen-und 
Maurerverordnung vom 4. September 1550 (Hormayr Wien V, Wien 1823, Anh., 
p. 123-124: ‘So ist wissentlich, das die Gesellen beeder handwerch, so oft 
si sich am feiertag oberweinen, den andern und sonst etlich tag in der wochen 
darzue feiern, dess denn nit zu klainen schaden irer pauherrn gedéren tuet. 
Demnach soll solcher plauer montag . . . aufgehebet seien’).” The earliest 
Dutch reference to Blauer Montag is from the year 1684 (cf. Stoett, p. 95). 

*Cf. Koehne, Studien, pp. 274-275. 

*C, Koehne, Studien, p. 270 found the earliest example of this interpretation 
in Chr. G. Haitaus, Glossarium Germanicum Medii Aevi (Lipsiae, 1729), 
however, in the edition of 1758 available to me no such theory can be found. 
Campe, Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache (Braunschweig, 1807) defines 
Blauer Montag in its general meaning of a day spent away from work (I, 553), 
similarly J. C. Adelung, Versuch eines vollstindigen grammatisc*-kritischen 
Worterbuches der Hochdeutschen Mundart (Leipzig, 1774), I, 946. The first 
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The development from the specific to the general, upon which thi 
theory is based (Blauer Montag, the day after Esto Mihi during th 
carnival week > any Monday or weekday spent in celebration) has ty 
be reversed: it is a development from the general to the specif 
(Gute Montage in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries > Blay 
Montage together with Gute Montage at least from 1550 onward 
with an emphasis during the subsequent centuries upon the Monday 
after Esto Mihi, which, together with the following Tuesday, consti. 
tuted the climax of the carnival celebrations ).* 

et us proceed one step further. In the fourteenth and fifteen 

Let us proceed tep furtl In the fourteenth and fift 
centuries, Mondays were set aside by the workers as days of celebration, 
It resulted in serious reprimands from the guilds.* The Monday was 
not only an extension of the Sunday, as symbolized in the German 
proverb: “ Der Montag ist des Sonntags Bruder.” it was also a day 
utilized for the performance of a great variety of social functions.” 

With the evidence given, the following question can now be asked: 
how did Blau become associated with Montag to serve as a synonym 
for the older expression Guter Montag before our earliest reference to 
Blauer Montag of the year 1550? 

It was a generally accepted custom that the garments worn a 
Sundays were of the color blue. A passage in Setfried Helbling, ed 
J. Seemiiller (Halle, 1886), p. 43. v. 70-74 contains a reference to 
“des viretages bla” as the color worn on Sundays, while “ swarz” o 
“ gra ” were colors customarily associated with garments worn during 
scholar in the nineteenth century to advance this theory was J. A. Schmeller, 
Bayrisches Worterbuch (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1827), I, 1608: “ Der Blas 
Moentag, Montag vor Aschermittwoch (von der Farbe der Altarumhangung in 
den Kirchen), im voc. v. 1618 noch der Unstnnig Montag genannt.” Schmeller 
does not give any early reference to Blauer Montag. Schmeller’s explanation 
found its way virtually into every German dialect dictionary of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries: H. Fischer, Schwdbisches Worterbuch ( Tiibingen, 
1904), I, 1182; H. Frischbier, PreuBisches Wérterbuch (Berlin, 1882), I, 87; 
O. Mensing, Holsteinisches Worterbuch (Neumiinster, 1927), I, 376; however, 
H. Berghaus, Der Sprachschatz der Sassen (Brandenburg, 1880), I, 153 and 
J. Miiller, Rheinisches Worterbuch (Bonn, 1928), I. 762 make no mention of 
the Monday after Esto Mihi in their discussion of Blauer Montag. Grimm alw 
follows Schmeller: “. . . guten Montag .. . dafiir spiter der blaue montag, 
urspriinglich der montag vor aschermittwoch, so genannt von der farbe der 
altarumhaingung in den Kirchen .. .” (Deutches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1885], 
VI, 2514-2515). Also the DWB cites no early reference to Blauer Montag. 
K. G. Andresen, Uber Deutsche Volksetymologie, 6th ed. (Leipzig. 1897), p. 
355 and H. Paul, Deutsches Worterbuch (Halle, 1897), p. 75 follow the 
DWB, however the latter adds a question-mark to this interpretation. 

* The earliest reference to Blauer Dienstag appears in J. L. Frisch, Teutsch 
Lateinisches Worterbuch ( Berlin, 1741), p- LO6. 

*C. Koehne, Studien, p. 271 cites a number of guild-decrees ranging from 
1330 to 1487. 


‘° Cf. Koehne, Studien, pp. 274-275. 
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the weekdays.‘* Much symbolism was attached to the type and color 
of clothes worn during the late Middle Ages. Such a proverb as 
«Gleiche Briider, gleiche Kappen” is derived from this kind of 
gmbolism. If the reference * des viretages bli” is an indication of a 
tradition which accepted the color blue as befitting Sunday garments, 
we may assume that the people, who had not vet returned to their 
sormal weekday activities, continued making a show of these Sunday 
Jothes. Once the epithet Blau was thus linked with Montag, a great 
rariety of meanings traditionally associated with the color blue have 
entered the picture and have been an aid in the dissemination of this 
videly known expression. 


University of California, Berkeley FREDERIC C. TUBACH 





REVIEWS 





Wulfstan, Homilies, ed. Dorothy Bethurum (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1957. xiii -+- 384 pp. $8.80). THIS edition performs 
vith distinction a much-needed service; it is a major contribution 
to the study of Old English literature. Wulfstan, archbishop of York 
rom 1002 until his death in 1023 and bishop of Worcester during 
the greater part of the same period (1002-1016), has been known 
hiefly as the author of the powerful Sermo ad Anglos, first preached, 
xcording to the best manuscripts, in 1014 when the Danish persecu- 
‘ion was at its height. With varying degrees of certainty he has been 
redited with a number of other sermons in the collection of sixty-two 
tieces edited by Arthur Napier under Wulfstan’s name in 1883 but 
knowledged to be the work of several writers, some of them of an 
atlier generation. Only a few specialists have followed the slow 
srocess of investigation which has led to a relatively clear definition 


"Cf. Die Kaiserchronik eines Regensburger Geistlichen, ed. E. Schroder, 
2 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ed. Gesellschaft fiir dltere Deutsche 
reschichtskunde (Hannover, 1895), I, 1790-94: 

Nu wil ich iu sagen umbe den biman, 

waz er nich der pfaht solte an tragen: 

iz si swarz oder gra, 

niht anders reloubet er da. 
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of Wulfstan’s characteristic style, to an understanding of the learning 
and workmanship behind his best sermons, and to a partial agreemey; 
about the surviving canon of his works, which now includes not on 
sermons but most of the law-codes promulgated during the latter part 
of Ethelred’s reign and the first years of Cnut’s, besides a scatterin: 
of other pieces, moral, political, and legal. Concurrently, Wulfstan’ 
earreer has begun to take shape, though particular dates and event 
are few. It now appears virtually certain that he was bishop ¢ 
London from 996 until his appointment to Worcester and York, anj 
there is a letter to show that his reputation as a writer and preacher 
was already considerable during the London period. When he becam 
archbishop he sought out and received much pastoral and canonical 
assistance from ¢lfric, the most learned and accomplished writer of 
the time. He devoted himself increasingly to garnering and broad. 
casting the essentials of instruction, moral and religious, until by 
about 1008 he had become, it would seem, the most influential church. 
man in the king’s council and was called upon to guide the formuk- 
tion of the law-codes from that time until his death in the reign ¢ 
Cnut. Part of his task, it appears, was to take practical account ¢ 
the problems occasioned by the recent Danish settlements in th 
northern diocese and to help adjust the laws of the long settled South. 
west to the uncertainly Christianized and half-educated Danelaw. The 
greatest advances in Wulfstan studies have been made by thre 
scholars of the present day: by Karl Jost, who has shed particular 
light on Wulfstan’s learning, his habits of study, and his charac 
teristic method of composition; by Miss Dorothy Whitelock, who, 
besides editing the Sermo ad Anglos, has greatly extended ow 
knowledge of Wulfstan’s legislative work and of his career under two 
kings; and by Miss Bethurum herself, whose work on the manuscripts 
of the homilies has led to contributions both literary and biographical 
Meanwhile additional support and clarification in the matter of Wull- 
stan’s style has come from Angus McIntosh. Now at last Mis 
Bethurum has selected from Napier’s collection the sermons that cat 
most convincingly be attributed to Wulfstan, has added three supple 
mentary items from other sources to which Jost had called attention, 
has arranged her texts in a significant order, and has illuminated the 
whole by a comprehensive introduction and a large body of notes. 
For the first time we can read the great Sermo ad Anglos in a cate 
fully arranged context of homiletic writing in which nothing ne 
easily accepted as Wulfstan’s has been given a place, and we can fee 
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that the mind and heart of a distinguished Englishman, hitherto but 
fitfully glimpsed, have taken shape. We can also, thanks to the com- 
mentary, apprehend Wulfstan’s significance as an archbishop in the 
contemporary scene at home and abroad, and the place of his sermons 
in the long tradition of preaching in Western Christendom. 

Miss Bethurum’s arrangement of the sermons makes two things 
especially apparent: Wulfstan’s concentration of energy upon a se- 
verely limited range of topics, and the gradual development of his 
most elaborate sermons. Karl Jost’s studies had already called atten- 
tion to certain closely related Wulfstan texts, built one upon another 
with increasing elaboration. It was Wulfstan’s habit to make excerpts 
on a topic from the authors he read. Most of these authors had written 
in Latin, and he often composed a brief digest in Latin, studded with 
these excerpts. From these he would compose an English sermon, 
sometimes in stages of increasing elaboration and eloquence, drawing 
on tributary sources the while. Sometimes, too, he would rewrite 
other men’s English sermons, notably /lfric’s, characteristically 
abridging detailed expositions and especially narratives, elaborating 
passages of moral instruction or exhortation, and bringing the move- 
ment of the whole into closer accord with his own habitual rhythms 
and modes of expression. Miss Bethurum calls attention to such 
rewriting in her introduction and notes; her arrangement, meanwhile, 
gives emphasis and extension to what Jost had revealed concerning 
the other, more complex development of themes. One can observe the 
growth of the most original and elaborate sermons from relatively 
simple digests, or from brief and partial treatments. An especially 
good illustration is the series of homilies at the beginning, on the 
last days of the world. Here there are Latin digests and partial 
English developments, not necessarily all in chronological order but 
manifestly leading toward the final, fifth sermon as the most com- 
prehensive and eloquent. Other instances occur later in the edition. 
The grouping is by theme, only partially by date of composition— 
indeed the dates can rarely be determined. But it is probable that 
some of the simpler sermons on Antichrist and the imminence of the 
last days belone to the earliest years of Wulfstan’s preaching, when 
he was still bishop of London, and it is certain that the final group, 
on “evil days,” containing the Sermo ad Anglos, came late, from 
about 1014 onward. Between the two are groups on Christian history 
and the essentials of the faith (Lord’s prayer, creed, baptism, the 
particulars of Christian conduct, the warnings of the prophets to a 
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sinful people, the false gods), and on such archiepiscopal functions 
as reminders of pastoral duties, warnings concerning negligent priests, 
the consecration of a bishop and the dedication of a church. What 
emerges is the constant hammering at essentials by a man convinced 
that the last days of the world are near at hand. The thousand years 
of prophecy have come and gone, and mathematical precision must 
not be looked for; but the signs of the end are all too apparent. An 
archbishop, beset by scriptural foreboding on the one hand and 
national catastrophe on the other, cannot afford to indulge himself 
or his people in any but the most vital knowledge. Life is not just 
three-fourths conduct, as Matthew Arnold will disturb us by insisting; 
it is all conduct. Thus all Wulfstan’s energy as a preacher goes 
toward inculcating the essentials of the faith and exhorting men to 
right conduct. There is, however, a shift of emphasis as Wulfstan 
grows older and the evils of the day crowd in upon him. The sermons 
on Antichrist at the beginning disdain to mention particulars of the 
evils now at hand—such evils are important mainly as intimations 
of the ultimate horror; the Sermo ad Anglos and its companions 
concentrate on the need for present repentance in the face of evils 
already accomplished, and the Sermo especially enumerates particu- 
lars of English malfeasance and what Wulfstan regards as its direct 
consequence, the national humiliation. Wulfstan is now caught, like 
the prophets of old, in the toils of a fearful present; the expectation 
of Antichrist, to which he still alludes at the opening of the Sermo, 
has become merely a means to confirm and in some measure explain 
the abomination at hand. At the same time Wulfstan is neither 
tempted by a fair face nor repelled by an ugly one; the ordinary 
sensuous imagery counts for nothing in his rhetoric; all his art goes 
toward the manipulation of auditory devices—rhythms in which the 
underlying suppleness of colloquial speech is dominated by an in- 
sistent, two-stress pulse, marking off phrases made persuasive and 
memorable by alliteration, end-rhyme, and all the repetitive figures, 
obvious and subtle, that depend on sound except onomatopoeia—there 
is no interest in imitation beyond an obvious distinction between the 
harsh and the smooth. The puritan temperament, as Miss Bethurum 
notes, is in the ascendent. Yet with all his disdain for the sensory 
world, Wulfstan’s indignation never acquires the note of personal 
injury or outraged virtue that marks some prophets and reformers. 
He seems to suffer with his flock, and he often appeals to the duties 
of his office to excuse a severity of rebuke which could not otherwise 
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be justified. It is the same man, evidently, who in codifying the laws 
tried to restrain certain savage applications of capital punishment. 
Fundamentally, however, he is not a man to arouse strong affection: 
his human sympathies, like his natural curiosity, his patriotism, and 
his considerable rhetorical gifts, are dominated by a settled fear of 
the Lord in a doomed world. 

For all its general excellence, the edition is stronger at some points 
than at others. Miss Bethurum’s review of the manuscripts and her 
discussion of their pedigree tend to be perfunctory. It seems, how- 
ever, that very little can be made of the textual tradition no matter 
how rigorously it is analyzed. The manuscripts are not very numerous 
for any given sermon, most of them are pretty late, and it is fre- 
quently impossible to decide whether a given reading should be 
attributed to simple scribal error or to deliberate revision. There is 
good reason to believe that some revisions are Wulfstan’s own, others 
the work of later editors, but it is usually hard to tell which is which. 
About one manuscript, Cotton Nero A I, lettered I in Napier’s edition 
and in this also, Miss Bethurum adduces a bit of evidence (at p. 18) 
in support of Mr. Neil Ker’s theory that it is not only of Wulfstan’s 
own time but contains marginal corrections and revisions in his hand- 
writing. The evidence is worth considering, yet another bit of evi- 
dence seems to point the other way. In the Sermo ad Anglos (p. 270, 
78) this manuscript, like C and E, omits a clause about the expul- 
sion of Ethelred in 1014 which the otherwise inferior version of MSS 
B and H retains. The clause must be original, for it is required for 
the logical completion of the sentence. Miss Bethurum mentions 
Miss Whitelock’s notion that the clause may have been deliberately 
omitted when the sermon was preached during the reign of Cnut, 
since Cnut’s father had been responsible for driving Ethelred out of 
the country. Even so, it is hard to believe that Wulfstan himself 
would have cancelled the clause without tidying up the rest of the 
sentence, or that he would have failed to observe and correct its 
accidental omission if he had been proof-reading this copy. Whether 
a thorough study of the notes in this handwriting in all the manu- 
scripts in which Mr. Ker has observed it would yield further evidence 
is more than I know. Again, the textual problems of the Sermo ad 
Anglos are especially interesting and puzzling. Miss Bethurum has 
added to the interest by printing three different versions instead of 
attempting to set up one eclectic text. One of the reasons for her 
decision to do this is the possibility that the three versions represent, 
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in part, successive revisions by Wulfstan himself. But Miss Bethurup 
wisely admits that the evidence is inconclusive; and even if the ca» 
for successive revision could be rendered probable, one would have ty 
admit that the manuscript versions can hardly correspond with any 
exactitude to Wulfstan’s versions. There are passages peculiar to the 
third, fullest version which can hardly have been composed after 
Ethelred’s time; yet the second and third versions agree in omitting 
the reference to Ethelred’s expulsion, and if that omission is credited 
to Wulfstan himself, it dates these versions in the reign of Cnut. Qn 
the whole Miss Bethurum’s treatment of this sermon is to be com. 
mended, but rather for calling attention to the problems involved 
than for guiding us to a satisfactory solution of them. Incidentally 
it occurs to me that the odd chronological statement near the begin- 
ning of the second version (in MS C), that the sermon had first been 
preached four years before Ethelred’s death, might be attributed to 
Wulfstan himself if, for the erroneous “four” (feower) one could 
venture to substitute “a few” (genitive plural feawa). 

One of the strong points of this edition is the economy with which 
both variant readings and manuscript glosses are presented, but occa- 
sionally this economy can be misleading or perplexing. One has to 
consult Napier’s text in order to be sure that dies for deis in the 
Latin title of the twelfth homily is an error chargeable to the scribe 
Wulfgeat rather than to the modern printer. Again, an emendation 
made by Napier in the fourth homily (p. 132, top) has been accepted— 
wisely, I think, but without a label, so that one is merely puzzled at 
the notice (borrowed indeed from Napier) that both MSS have 
another reading. In the sixth homily (p. 144, ll. 27 ff.) there isa 
similar lack of information, and I question whether Napier’s emenda- 
tion, supported partially by an inferior MS, should have been retained. 

Another strong point is the rigor with which sermons and passages 
of doubtful authorship have been excluded. Yet I think the editor 
may have gone too far in excluding a passage from her fourth homily. 
It presents an exemplum concerning Simon Magus and has been 
abridged from a familiar Latin source without clear signs of Wulf- 
stan’s composition (unless one were to make much of a seemingly 
characteristic to swyde in Napier’s text, p. 99, 1. 19, a Wulfstan-like 
distinction between deofol with and without the article, and the charac- 
ter of the abridgment itself). But Karl Jost accepts the passage as 
Wulfstan’s, and I find the conclusion of the sermon (which is cer- 
tainly Wulfstan’s) more intelligible if the exemplum is retained. The 
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opening sentence of the conclusion contains a heavy demonstrative, 
“Se sylfa deofol,” which seems to depend on distinctions made at 
the close of the exemplum. 

In the main, however, one cannot fail to be impressed by the wealth 
of good things. Miss Bethurum is at her best in those parts of the 
introduction that matter most. She deals comprehensively with the 
canon, brings Wulfstan into fresh and illuminating comparison with 
continental bishops of his own time, and makes important contribu- 
tis to the understanding of his style, especially of his rhetorical 
yirtuosity. And the notes at the end of the volume are extraordinarily 
tich. In addition to commenting on particulars, they survey each 
group of homilies, dealing with their sources, their place in homiletic 
tradition, and their relation to each other and to Wulfstan’s total 
work, They add immeasurably to the strength of what, in its totality, 
isa magnificent edition. 

I append some small corrections and queries in the hope that they 
may be of use to other readers. 

(1) I judge by comparison with Napier’s text that Miss Bethu- 
rum’s should read as follows at the places indicated: Homily V, 49, 
heonanford ; VI, 96, bat wes pet deofol (since the second pet stands 
in all MSS according to Napier, not just C, and is syntactically neces- 
sary—cf. line 130 below) ; VII, 143, deofles; VIla, 4, eowres; 1X, 19, 
Be...gyfan should be printed as a heading; 96, gelerd; XI, 199, 
getidige; XVIII, 109, delete he; 113, getacnode; XX (BH), 64, 
micele; XX (C), 8, nealecd ; 57%, radost ; 149, lufiad; XX (EI), 152, 
dele; 162, footnote, E has sacerd-; 164, forlegene; 167, according to 
Napier E has the variant, ac pes us scamad; 194, oddon. 

(2) Queries on the glosses: I b, 26, should not E’s pested clade 
be pestem vel cladem, not pestis as recommended in the note, p. 285? 
IV, 41, E veneratur? 54, E, maked? And is not H’s hole simply a 
modernization of hale rather than a gloss to geuntrumad? V, 81, is 
not H’s do simply meant to change forspanan into fordo? The inter- 
pretation in the note, p. 292, seems less probable. XII, 18, adorabant? 
XVII, 56, E despicit? 

(3) Queries on Xa, here printed for the first time: 10, sacu. One 
would expect either sagu or racu. 11, a scunian. Although the gloss 
shows that this was taken as two words, one would expect Wulfstan 
to have written ascunian. 22, genosian. Misprint for geneostan? 
52, canonic life. One would expect on canonic-life, translating tn 
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collegio canonico. See the quotation in the note, p. 323, and cf. the 
frequent use of munuc-lif for “monastery.” 

(4) Miscellaneous: Page 102, the distinction between for hem 
pingan and for pera gebeorge, both of which have for with the dative 
(preceded by gen. pl. pera) is misstated. P. 105, last par., “ early 
Middle English ” should be “late Middle ” or “ early Modern,” sinc 
the reference is to the fifteenth century according to the next page. 
P. 142, second line of textual notes, for 1-44 read 5-33. The text 
of M is printed by Napier, pp. 303**-304"*, 306**-°°. P. 259, apparently 
the variant readings of H after line 111 have been accidentally 
omitted. Napier has included a few for later lines. P. 282, line 4 
the pronoun its (and the tt of line 5) must refer to the Latin text, 
not the OE translation. P. 285, note on Ib, 9-10, the passage seems 
to mean merely, “acts at variance with that which is proper to his 
Christianity ” and can hardly allude specifically to the use of Chris. 
tian formulae in magic. See B-T Suppl. s.v of, vii. P. 296, note on 
VI, 83-88, the first ponne is better translated as “then,” wnalyfedan 
means “ unlawful” not “ inanimate,” and lydre means “ better ” not 
“worse ”: the craft of the devil consists in removing the affliction 
he himself has imposed. Cf. IV, 53 ff., p. 131. P. 313, note on VIIa, 
36-37, the quotation has already been given correctly for lines 8-10 
and seems to have replaced something more pertinent here. P. 348, 
note on XV, 28, the comparison seems misleading. P. 356, note on 
XX, C 4, surely E’s marginal note, anno cristi 1009, is merely a 
modern derivative from C and has no weight at all. 


Yale University JOHN C. POPE 


Edward Surtz, S. J., The Praise of Pleasure: Philosophy, Education, 
and Communism in More’s Utopia (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1957. ix +246 pp. $4.75). Edward L. Surtz, The 
Praise of Wisdom, A Commentary on the Religious and Moral Prob- 
lems and Backgrounds of St. Thomas More’s “ Utopia” (Chicago: 
Loyola Univ. Press, 1957. xii-+- 402 pp. $4.00). THESE two 
books give interesting and fresh interpretation of Thomas More’s 
Utopia, characterized by much common sense. Professor Surtz’s 
‘premises for interpretation ” are that More writes as Catholic to 
Catholics, (as it is the eve of the Protestant Revolt, not its dawn), 
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as a Catholic reformer, as a Renaissance humanist. The Utopia must 
f. the F be considered to have “ grave purpose,” which More’s contemporaries 
ananimously accepted, but it also has wit, satire, irony. More portrays 
bem an ideal commonwealth, but its details may or may not be considered 
lative f practical by More. In any case, More writes as a Christian and expects 
early § Christian reforms to surpass those of Utopia. 
since The first volume treats of Philosophy, Education, Communism in 
page, Utopia. For his interpretations, the author studies More’s knowledge 
text | of ancient and mediaeval philosophy, his friendships and correspond- 
ently ence with other humanists, especially with Erasmus, his acquaintance 





tally | with their studies in progress even before publication. The discussion 
ne 4 rests on many details from these primary sources, and seems to this 
text, | feviewer convincing. 

eems The literary genre of the Utopia is declamation, and More “is as 
o his § serious in having his Utopians praise pleasure as Erasmus is in having 
ris. & Folly praise herself in The Praise of Folly.” 

te on More’s praise of pleasure begins with woluptas, the gratification of 
‘edan § the body or senses, but he adds the use of synonyms, iwcunditas 


> not | (Pleasantness) and delectatio (delight), laetitia (joyfulness), suauttas 
tion | (Sweetness) and commoda (interests), so that he can finally define 
Ila, § Woluptas as “every motion and state of the body or mind, wherein 
3.49 § man hath naturally delectation.” The bliss of the future life is re- 
349 § ferred toas the “great and everlasting joy.” Dr. Surtz sums up, “ More 
cunningly prejudices the whole question by using the word pleasure 
in its most loose and generic sense. In the best traditions of the 
declamatio, he astonishingly makes religion and virtue serve as two 
sources of arguments for the supremacy of pleasure. Careful analysis, 
oE however, reveals that the final object of Utopian happiness is delight 
in the presence of God in the next life.” (pp. 21-22.) 

The philosophy and ethics of the Utopians depend upon pleasure. 
How is their doctrine related to that of Epicurus? Epicurus from his 
own time on had been often condemned—because misunderstood. By 


““ 


e on 
ly a 


ion, : 
wil the early 16th century, however, a number of humanists understood 
The his philosophy. A Latin translation of Diogenes Laertius’ account of 


the life and doctrine of Epicurus, Valla’s Pleasure and the True Good, 
rob- = : ; : : naar 
Nicholas of Cusa’s opposing of Epicurus himself to the Epicureans, 


8 Cristoforo Landino’s comment in The Highest Good, “ Nay, if he had 
re’s | thought rightly of God, you would find nothing in his actions which 
t's | Could not justly be praised”; all these had interpreted Epicurus 
+ correctly, and More’s Utopians agree that the pleasures of the mind 
n), | “the chiefest and most principal of all.” 
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The contempt which the Utopians showed for false pleasures, 
especially for the love of wealth, and their love of true pleasures ‘ such 
as the testimony of a clear conscience and the contemplation of truth’ 
came to them, Hythloday said, “partly by education, . . . partly by 
good literature and learning.” In their own development, the Utopians 
have learned almost the same truths as Europeans have gained from 
their ancient philosophers. They, too, study the trivium and quad- 
rivium. From Hythloday’s “ fardel of books ” they now learn Greek. 
The emphasis is on Greek, “for in Latin,” declares Hythloday as 
philosopher, “there was nothing that I thought they would greatly 
allow besides historians and poets.” (p. 85.) The study of Greek is in 
contrast to the criticism by the humanists of the emphasis on the 
study of Scholasticism. The Schoolmen were criticized for their cold 
intellectuality, for their pretension to define absolutely everything, for 
their adulteration of the teaching of Christ by Aristotelian philosophy. 
Erasmus, in his colloquy The Religious Banquet, declares “I had 
rather lose Scotus and twenty more such as he, than one Cicero or 
Plutarch. . . . By the reading of the one I find myself become better; 
whereas I rise from the other I know not how coldly affected to 
virtue, but most violently inclined to cavil and contention.” “ By his 
description of Utopia, Raphael Hythloday is to bring health and 
salvation to Christian Europe and to free it from the demon of 
Scholastic subtlety.” (p. 118.) 

In his discussion of the study of Greek, Professor Surtz compares 
interestingly with Colet’s statutes for his school, More’s Letter to 
Dorp, 1515, his Letter to the University of Oxford, later, in 1518, 
Erasmus’ Adages and Colloquies, Erasmus’ letters. So the passages 
in the Utopia are “ an important document in the struggle over Greek 
in the early 16th century,” and “an answer to the captious critics of 
Erasmus’ Novum Instrumentum in particular. ... This study of 
scriptural and patristic sources, especially Greek, is at once the 
substitute and the remedy for the insane absorption in abstruse and 
unreal questions in theology.” Hythloday tells what Greek books he 
had carried on his travels, and which the Utopians had copied and 
studied. Professor Surtz in listing them points out that there are 
striking resemblances to Erasmus’ Plan of Study, 1511, his Apology 
against the Dialogue of James Latomus, 1518, his Ecclesiastes much 
later, 1535, and somewhat less in his Method of True Theology, 1519, 
and that it is proof for the great influence exerted by Erasmus over 
More, at least in literary matters. The reviewer would add that 
Erasmus came to England several times in these years, and though his 
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epistles for the period do not offer confirmatory evidence, much 
information was added verbally by the secretary-servant who carried 
the letter. The Index to Erasmus’ Epistles, published on 22 May 
1958, allows us to check in detail more easily than Professor Surtz 
could do. 

“More’s program,” he concludes, “ shows that by 1515 the Renais- 
sance in England had reached the stage where great emphasis was 
placed on the introduction of Greek. In Greek was written all that 
was worth knowing and worth preserving. Hence comes the reason 
for the heavy stress laid on the return to the sources.... Men wanted 
immediate contact with the sources and in natural consequence pre- 
pared exact and critical editions. . . .” 

The philosophy of Pleasure, the study of Greek and Communism 
are linked together. Plato’s Republic heads the list of Greek books, 
and More’s treatment of the subject of communism is the most 
important after the rediscovery and revaluation of Plato and his 
Republic. “ There can be no doubt that Hythloday, like the Utopians, 
is persuaded that communism is the answer to the social, economic and 
political evils of the day. But what is the real attitude of Thomas 
More himself toward communism? .. . a practical remedy? an im- 
possible ideal? a desirable, but unattainable ideal?” (pp. 158-59.) 

The Schoolmen defended the right to private property. More’s 
humanist friends—Dean Colet, Thomas Elyot, Budé, Erasmus give 
some guarded support to communism as an ideal. It is significant, 
however, that Erasmus has little to say in his notes on the crucial 
texts in the Acts of the Apostles. Nor could Erasmus or More accept 
the communist experiment of the Anabaptists some years later. “... 
More viewed the Utopia as a literary achievement, not primarily as a 
serious document which outlined impartially the arguments for and 
against communism. Here are found the exaggeration of the ad- 
vantages and the minimization of the disadvantages of communism 
which are essentially characteristic of the declamation. Here are 
discovered the artful tricks which aim to provide the reader with 
manifold and rich pleasure. A serious purpose ... is far from absent, 
but it is directed much more to the denunciation of contemporary 
abuses and to the depiction of a reasonable and just commonwealth 
than to the aggressive advocation of communism as a practical solu- 
tion and plan... .” (pp. 190-91.) 

The Praise of Wisdom points out that “the Utopia is the complement 
of The Praise of Folly. It is the fulfillment of Dorp’s suggestion that 
Erasmus compose a Praise of Wisdom (Sapientiae laus) to counter- 
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balance and offset The Praise of Folly (Stultitiae laus). In his 
Utopia, More thus serves as the representative of Erasmus and all 
the northern humanist reformers.” (p. 20.) 

The friendship between More and Erasmus continued to the end 
and “neither ever disavows the ideas or writings of his friend,” 
Professor Surtz says, “ There is only wishful thinking in Stapleton’s 
statement that ‘as that Protestant heresy increased, . . . More’s love 
toward him decreased and grew cool.’ Professor de Vocht explains 
their scanty correspondence in later years by showing that the re. 
sponsible positions of the two friends involved the risk of interception 
of letters and therefore necessitated the employment of personal 
messengers, usually Erasmus’ amanuenses.” (p. 18.) 

The Praise of Wisdom has chapters concerning nearly a score of 
topics treated in the Utopia. As a subject often controversial with 
regard to More, perhaps chapter III on Toleration and Heresy is the 
most interesting. 

More’s thought is often believed to have changed from liberalism in 
the writing of Utopia to a severe intolerance in his later years as 3 
statesman. Professor Surtz considers that More was consistent in his 
principles in all that he wrote and did. Utopus felt that Utopia needed 
unity against foreign enemies, and must secure it by toleration of dis- 
believers, provided they did not disobey the law. So must Christion 
Europe be united against the Turk. The King of Utopia required 
certain religious truths of all: belief in the existence of God is not 
specified, because no Utopian would be so unreasonable as to deny the 
existence of a supreme being; the providential government of the 
world; the immortality of the human soul; future retribution. 

More so portrays Utopian creed, as he wants Utopians to attain 
salvation! The Epistle to the Hebrews 11.6 says “he who comes to 
God must believe that God exists and is a rewarder to those who seek 
him ”—this is the minimum which pagans must believe. The un- 
believer in Utopia may receive no honor, hold no office, may not defend 
his opinion in public. “... The concept of toleration in the Utopis 
cannot be stressed too much or stretched too far.” (p. 52.) 

As for heretics in totally Catholic England, they are “in no wise t 
be suffered, but to be oppressed and overwhelmed in the beginning. 
... For as many as we suffer to fall to them we lose from Christ 
And by all them we cannot win to Christ one the more, though We 
won them all home again, for they were our own before.” 

Professor Surtz states, “ The theoretical basis for More’s rejectioz 
of unrestricted preaching by heretics is his belief in the indefectibility 
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and the infallibility of the visible Church of Christ.” (p. 58.) More 
would respect private conscience, but impose public silence. More as 
Lord Chancellor so limited Simon Grynaeus, professor of Greek at 
Basel, when he came on a visit to England in 1531, giving him his 
secretary John Harris as guide to the libraries at Oxford, so as to 
hinder proselytism. More as Chancellor is consistent with More as 
author of the Utopia. “I pray God,” he answered Roper, “ that some 
of us, as high as we seem to sit upon the mountains treading heretics 
under our feet like ants, live not the day that we gladly would wish to 
be at a league and composition with them to let them have their 
churches quietly to themselves so that they would be content to let 
us have ours quietly to ourselves.” So More “ foresaw a state of affairs 
in which all Christian sects would live in a state of mutual tolerance 
and would be free to maintain their churches and to preach their 
doctrines in peace.” (p. 75.) 


New York, N. Y. ELIZABETH FRANCES ROGERS 


William Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, eds. J. Dover Wilson and 
Alice Walker (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1958. lx + 254 
pp. The New Shakespeare. $3.50). William Shakespeare, Timon 
of Athens, eds. J. Dover Wilson and J. C. Maxwell (New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1958. lv + 189 pp. The New Shakespeare. 
$3.50). PROFESSOR Wilson has prolonged his collaboration with 
Dr. Walker and Mr. Maxwell to produce two more volumes in the 
New Cambridge Shakespeare—respectively, Troilus and Cressida and 
Timon of Athens. By now the customary features of this series are 
well-established, and each of the new volumes fulfills the expectation 
for a critical introduction, a lucid text, a thorough investigation of the 
copy, ample notes, and a helpful glossary. Mr. C. B. Young continues 
to write a stage-history for each play. 

In her introduction to Troilus and Cressida, Dr. Walker first 
considers the salient question “Comedy or Tragedy?” Following 
0. J. Campbell, she argues that the play is “ a ‘ comical satire,’ aiming, 
like Ben Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, at the correction 
of manners through the ridicule of folly” (p. xviii); and the re- 
mainder of the introduction supports this reading. Dr. Walker points 
out “the many precautions Shakespeare took to preclude a senti- 
mental interest in the love story” (pp. x-xi), and delineates the 
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thoughtless passions that make the Trojans as well as the Greek 
“vulnerable to satire” (pp. xv, xxviii). For her view of Troilus, Dr, 
Walker accepts Thersites’ epithet: a “young Trojan ass” (p. xx), 
She urges the probability that the play was intended for an Inns of 
Court audience, because “ burlesque and irony are sophisticated tastes” 
(p. xxvi). In purpose, the play is not primarily a love-story, but a 
pacifistic caveat revealing the follies of war; in style, it is a precursor 
of the mock-heroic. Dr. Walker finally catalogues the imagery (pp. 
XXXii-xxxvii), which supplements her interpretation of the play asa 
coherent moral satire. 

Dr. Walker sees no evidence for authoritative revision in the text 
after its first writing, and accepts Chambers’ date for the play, ec. 1602, 
She is similarly conservative in proposing that Shakespeare’s main 
source was Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (p. xxxviii), 
stoutly maintaining that “the approach to this play through Homer 
and Chaucer is, in fact, the wrong one ” (p. xxx). 

The text offered by Dr. Walker is eclectic, for reasons persuasively 
expounded on pp. 122-134. She professes to have used the 1609 Quarto 
and the Folio indiscriminately, but seems to have relied upon the 
Quarto as a basic text, liberally emended by the Folio. When making 
the delicate decisions required for an eclectic text, Dr. Walker is self- 
willed, but not peevish nor contentious. 


In the introduction to Timon of Athens, Mr. Maxwell grapples 
bravely with the problems posed by an apparently defective Shake- 
spearean play. He goes along with the prevalent opinion that “ the 
play is, in substance, faithfully printed from a draft left unfinished by 
Shakespeare” (p. xi); and since no copy for Timon antedates the 
Folio, he perforce prints the Folio as his text. Mr. Maxwell notes the 
difficulty of dating the play, but again goes along with prevalent 
opinion in linking it with King Lear, c. 1605. While dealing with 
Elizabethan accounts of Timon’s story, Mr. Maxwell thoughtfully 
reprints Plutarch’s entry, “the only existing version which Shake- 
speare quite certainly used” (p. xiv), and discusses the versions of 
Lucian, Matteo Boiardo, Pedro Mexia, and William Painter, and the 
anonymous ms. play Timon (c. 1600). 

The most eristic portion of the introduction is Mr. Maxwell’s 
interpretation of the play. He rightly sees that the personality of 
Timon is the crux of the matter, and emphasizes the cohesive force of 
Timon in holding the play together. Since Timon “is in most ways 
so much less individualized than Hamlet or Lear or Othello,” reading 
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the play becomes “a matter of grasping the moral category to which 
he belongs, and seeing him as an example of that category ” (p. xxiv). 
Again the playwright becomes a finger-wagging moralist : “ that Shake- 
speare means to show us an Athens corroded by commercialism is 
clear enough” (p. xxx). Mr. Maxwell refuses to read Timon as a 
simple morality drama, however, and therefore poses the question, 
“How does Shakespeare set about presenting us with a play that shall 
combine some of the qualities of a moral apologue with an adequate 
degree of realism?” (p. xxx). Unfortunately, after raising this 
provocative question, Mr. Maxwell forsakes it. He dexterously ex- 
plicates the ambiguity of the first scene to show that Timon’s fall is 
implicit in his precarious prosperity, and therefore no surprise—but 
then he becomes entangled in strands of recurrent words (“ bounty,” 
“goodness,” “ free”), and in the end must forcibly extricate himself 
to talk about “the relation between Timon and Lear, and the parts 
played by Alcibiades and Apemantus” (p. xxxvii). 

In his conclusion to the introduction, Mr. Maxwell admits that the 
several themes he has traced cannot be made coherent; the amorphism 
—the incongruities and incompleteness—is “the radical criticism to 
be made of the play” (p. xli). But even failures by the great are 
worthwhile: “The sight of Shakespeare at the height of his powers 
struggling with material which even for him proves recalcitrant is 
more instructive than the successes of most dramatists” (p. xlii). 
This statement seems to me a perversion of criticism, the subtlest sort 
of esthetic damnation. But to make an excuse for Mr. Maxwell, most 
of his introduction appeared first in Scrutiny (XV [1947-48], pp. 
195-208) and, although revised, it stil reflects the warping and 
carping tendencies of the Cambridge Scrutinists. 

These two volumes bring the New Cambridge Shakespeare very 
near completion. Only four plays of the normal canon remain to be 
done: King Lear (in collaboration with Prof. G. I. Duthie), Henry 
VIII, Coriolanus, and Cymbeline. Despite the modernized spelling 
and punctuation, despite the illegitimate tradition of hacking up the 
action into scenes, despite the conglomeration of textual and explana- 
tory notes, these texts represent the best of twentieth-century scholar- 
ship on Shakespeare. Taken singly or as a series, they are veritable 
monuments of painstaking and erudition. 


Duke University S. K. HENINGER, JR. 
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Nelson S. Bushnell, William Hamilton of Bangour: Poet and Jacobite 
(Aberdeen: The Univ. Press, 1957. xi + 164 pp.). SOME twenty 
years ago Professor Bushnell announced his objectives for this book: 
“The full story of the poet’s life and literary work is yet to be told: 
I hope some day to tell as much of it as I ean, and in the light of it 
to re-examine his position in the history of English and Scottish 
letters” (SP, xxxv [1938], 131). He has done an excellent job of 
carrying out his own assignment. As is so frequently the case with 
the minor poets of the eighteenth century, what was known about 
Hamilton was scattered among a number of sources. This printed 
information Professor Bushnell has brought together in readable form, 
and to it has added new material from manuscript sources. He has 
been able to correct many previous errors and misconceptions, and 
fill in many blanks in the outline of the poet’s life. 

One minor criticism of Professor Bushnell’s work might be found 
in his handling of a problem peculiar to biographers of minor authors, 
namely, determining for how wide an audience their works will have 
an appeal. Their answers will determine how they handle their docu- 
mentation, how much background material they provide, and how 
much detail from their subject’s life they include. Professor Bushnell 
has been somewhat inconsistent in these matters. First, in order not 
“to surfeit the general reader ” he has placed all his footnotes at the 
end of the last chapter, and has used “ blanket citations ” liberally, 
practices which are growing in favor, and which should cause the 
scholar no more trouble than footnotes at the bottom of the page 
should bother a general reader. He tends, however, “ to frustrate the 
student wishing to know who said what, and where” (p. vi) by inade. 
quately indexing his footnotes, many of which are not just references, 
but are interestingly supplementary and explanatory. Secondly, Pre 
fessor Bushnell assumes a considerable literary and historical knovwl- 
edge on the part of his general reader. For example, on two occasions 
(pp. 19 and 111) he takes for granted a familiarity with Dr. Johnson: 
derogatory remarks about Hamilton’s poetry (Boswell’s Life, Powel 
Ed., iii, 150-1), which a general reader might well not remember. 
More understandable is his decision not “to repeat the story of the 
Jacobite rising of 1745-46” (p. 71), the general outline of which 
probably known to anyone interested in the eighteenth century. 

Professor Bushnell has given us an excellent characterization and 
interpretation of Willie Hamilton, the society he frequented, and the 
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type of poem he wrote for his friends; his life and work become an 


integrated whole in the short space of 119 pages. 


Trinity College, RALPH M. WILLIAMS 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Carolyn Washburn Houtchens and Lawrence Huston Houtchens, 
eds., The English Romantic Poets and Essayists: A Review of Research 
and Criticism (New York: The Modern Language Association of 
America, 1957, xii +- 363 pp.). THLE first word in the title of 
this book, the definite article, may lead some purchasers to an un- 
pleasant surprise at finding Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats absent. But users of the earlier volume, The English 
Romantic Poets: A Review of Research, will expect the sequel to 
move past these five, as it does, to Lamb, Hazlitt, Scott, Southey, 
Campbell, Moore, Landor, Hunt, and De Quincey. They will be glad 
to find Blake also here, however unexpectedly. A few users, though 
not many of the graduate students for whom the book is primarily 
intended, may wish there had been still another chapter on this or 
that minor Romantic. Anthologists have typically included Clare, 
Beddoes, Peacock, Hood, Praed, Rogers, Cobbett, and frequently ten 
or twelve others. On the basis of biographical and critical material 
to be reviewed, as well as the basis of current repute, Clare’s claim 
ertainly rivals Campbell’s. In the volume on Victorian poets, edited 
by Frederic E. Faverty, a similar problem was solved with a fifteen- 
poet chapter by Lionel Stevenson. A potpourri chapter or chapters 
might profitably be added to a later edition of the Houtchens volume. 
As it stands, the practical convenience of having a review of Scott’s 
prose along with his verse amply offsets the illogic of treating his 
novels, but not Peacock’s, in a book on poets and essayists. 

Setter qualified contributors could not have been found: Frye on 
Blake, Tave on critical studies of Lamb, Barnett on other Lamb 
scholarship, Schneider on Hazlitt, Hillhouse on Scott, Curry on 
Southey, Hoover H. Jordan on Campbell and Moore, Super on Lan- 
jor, the Houtchenses on Hunt, and John E. Jordan on De Quincey. 
Each has mastered his area. Differences of style will be unsettling 
only to the few who read straight through the volume. Most readers 
will be grateful for the full appraisal of individual books in the 
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chapter on Hazlitt; they will not complain that evaluative paragraph; 
in this chapter accomplish just what evaluative phrases accomplish 
in the brilliantly written chapter on Blake. There may be a slight 
jolt for all who pass from the bibliographic first half of the chapter 
on Lamb to the florid second half. 

The index, frugal enough to exclude Robert Louis Stevenson o 
Hazlitt, nevertheless provides the cross-referencing and general aid 
that are troublesomely lacking from the companion volume. The addi. 
tion of two words tothe subtitle, “and Criticism,” is happily justified, 
The growth and anatomy of critical reputations are presented much 
more consistently, with something more nearly of system, in this 
volume than in its predecessor. Most of the chapters provide in- 
formed criticism of their Romantic author as well as of his critics, 
Personal judgments by these authorities are all to the good. Factual 
surveys emphasizing recent scholarship are out of date at the time 
of publication. Fortunately this volume will age less rapidly than 
its siblings, for the contributors know their fields well enough not 
to replace the tried by the fashionable, and only Blake among the 
authors reported on is much in fashion. In general, the dates ad quem 
of works reviewed fall within 1956, but the bibliographies for 1955 
(and earlier), especially those in Philological Quarterly, should be 
inspected by any user of this volume. Occasionally items seem to be 
omitted because the reviewer lacks interest in them. Professor Super 
seems not to care what writers for Essays in Criticism say or think 
about Landor. Nat Kaderly’s writings on Southey are omitted. Beyond 
published books and articles, coverage is not consistent from one 
chapter to another. One reviewer gives the known locations of manu- 
scripts, another does not. The average chapter, and notably that on 
Landor, identifies topics that need further study, but Hoover Jordan 
lacks the hardiness to set young friends to work on Campbell. The 
student seeking information about cheap volumes of selections get 
detailed advice on Hunt, but only a hint on De Quincey; he must 
take a more expensive approach to Landor. 

Occasionally a limited article is cited instead of a later and fuller 
study by the same scholar, for example R. W. King’s book on H. F. 
Cary, The Translator of Dante (the American title is Parson Prim- 
rose), containing material on Hazlitt, Southey, Landor, and especially 
Lamb. And how one-sided is the presentation of Howitt’s views on 
Campbell! So few are the omissions, however, that one notices the 
lesser problem of contributors being so involved in current contro- 
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yersy that several chapters need a mediator for detached counter- 
statement. On the other hand, a mediator would give the Houtchenses 
more credit than they claim for our understanding of Hunt. The 
fat errors are rare. One contributor firmly gives the date of Sadler’s 
edition of Crabb Robinson’s diaries as 1866 (wrong), another as 1869, 
a third as 1872; a fourth (the winner) explains that the third edition 
of 1872 is the best. Few typographical errors have escaped: the s 
omitted from L. C. Knights, the apostrophe misplaced in “ Parson’s ” 
(p.145),and such. In the index, Bayne through Beatty are displaced. 

The specialists in this book can point out, what a beginner would 
sldom discover for himself, the implications of a minor point in a 
short article for a crucial argument in a major study elsewhere. They 
offer to save the student much time by warning him away from shoddy 
texts and solemn-seeming trash. Users of The English Romantic 
Poets have found it a thought-filled convenience; students looking a 
little lower than the peak of Parnassus will find this sequel a necessity. 


University of Wisconsin CARL R. WOODRING 


Benjamin Spencer, The Quest for Nationality: An American Literary 
Campaign (Syracuse: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1957. xv + 389 pp. 
$5.00). THE Quest for Nationality describes and defines the 
multifarious aspects and phases of nationalism in American litera- 
ture from the time of the earliest colonial settlements to the year 
1892. In explanation of the terminal date, Mr. Spencer observes that 
“by 1892 few critics either at home or abroad were disposed to argue 
that under any reasonable tests a national literature did not exist ” 
(p. 337). That year is a convenient terminus also because it marked 
the earliest demonstrable effects of the international copyright act 
of 1891, which ushered in a new epoch in publishing history. 

The first two chapters cover the periods 1607-1782 and 1782-1814. 
Then follow four chapters carrying the record to 1860, one of them 
especially devoted to the Transcendentalists. Chapter VII is, properly 
enough, confined exclusively to a discussion of Whitman’s utterances 
om the score of nationalism ; he is the only author given full treatment. 
The local-color movement, both before and after the Civil War, pro- 
vides the topic for Chapter VIII, and the book ends with a more 
cursory survey of general developments 1861-1892. An appendix sup- 
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plies a list of sources on which the study is based, chiefly primar 
ones. The lack of notes to document the text is bound to prove 
dismaying to the scholarly reader, but the quotations are so numeroy; 
that printing footnotes for all of them would have been out of the 
question. The vast collection of details gathered from the works of a 
multitude of minor as well as major authors is neatly woven into 
patterns of arrangement within the several chapters, and the style of 
writing is fluent, at times really distinguished. 

It is impossible within the compass of a short review to outline 
adequately the varied manifestations of nationalism as Mr. Spencer 
has found them reflected from decade to decade in the writings of 
our authors and critics. The search for local subject matter, the 
effects of political independence, the attempts to distinguish an Ameri- 
can style with the symbiotic renouncing of European models, the 
recognition of the existence of a native humor, the emergence of the 
West as a cultural as well as a geographical entity, the efforts to write 
the great American epic or the great American novel—these and many 
less familiar nationalistic phenomena are outlined and illustrated— 
often with materials freshly used. Attention is perforce also paid to 
counter movements or ideas that clashed headlong with the groping 
toward a native tradition. But nowhere in the book do these abundant 
materials spill out from the controlling grasp of the author. 

The truism that minor authors reflect their times better than the 
giants of belles-lettres is vindicated in this study. Men like Noah 
Webster, Timothy Flint, Orestes Brownson, and even the anthologist 
Griswold, are used with telling effect to exhibit the cross-currents of 
fashion and sentiment prevailing during their day. The importance 
of John Burroughs as a perceiver and expounder of Whitman’ 
Americanism is put in the foreground with utmost justice ; the skepti- 
cal outlook of De Forest and other incipient realists is adduced as a 
consequential factor in questioning the validity of the older views on 
nationalism. The present reviewer is, however, inclined to doubt 
whether Cable, Harris, Charles G. Leland, and their sort were quite 
such opponents of romanticism as Mr. Spencer’s use of their sundry 
utterances appears to indicate. A fuller acquaintance with the writings 
of the minor authors of the period following the Civil War can bring 
forth no other conclusion than that their attitude toward realism was 
essentially more like that of J. G. Holland than that of Howells. 

The Quest for Nationality is unique, for no other general study 
of its subject has appeared; and, except for Robert Bolwell and his 
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students, scholars who have discussed nationalism in American litera- 
ture have done so in piecemeal fashion or incidentally to other pur- 
poses. The attitude of Mr. Spencer is in itself a matter of interest: 
he is inclined to view the efforts and pronouncements that supply his 
grist primarily as an integral part of a “campaign” for literary 
recognition. His assessments and comment are made from a ju- 
diciously critical rather than a purely historical criterion, and, like 
the materials with which he has worked, frequently open up new 
avenues for reflection. Mr. Spencer’s chapters on Whitman and the 
local-color movement are alone sufficient to give considerable con- 
sequence to the book, though, obviously, his major contribution lies 
in the full-scale treatment of the generation prior to 1860, the era 
grossly misnamed by Matthiessen “ renaissance.” 


Duke University CLARENCE GOHDES 


John Hamilton Edwards and William W. Vasse, Annotated Index 
to the Cantos of Ezra Pound: Cantos I-LXXXIV (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1957. xvii-+ 325 pp. $6.00). 
THE usefulness of a book like the Annotated Indez is, of course, in 
direct ratio to its reliability. And on this count the Index is almost 
all that its editors intend it to be. Here he who would try to get some 
sense of the wholeness and continuity of the Cantos has a vade mecum. 
The Index is, however, no more than its title indicates. It does not 
explicate or expound ; it does not interpret; it is not, strictly speaking, 
exegetical. Using its annotations, a reader is often forced into anno- 
tating them, so that he can see the bearing and import of what is 
annotated. Still the Index does start the reader off and helps him 
avoid making too many errors on his own. A General Index lists 
“names of persons, places and things, quotations in English, and 
all foreign language expressions except those put in the Appendixes.” 
Greek and Chinese expressions, relevant chronologies and genealogies, 
quotations, a general list of sources, and even a collation of the New 
Direction and Faber texts make up the Appendixes. Here is, in short, 
Pound’s plenty. And one hopes that the remaining Cantos, whenever 
the series is brought to a finish, will get the same treatment. 

Only a computor could review the Index adequately. But we have 
spot-checked its entries in the following ways: 
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1. We checked for accuracy of reference to the text of the Cantos one item 
on each of the first two hundred pages. We found but one error in page 
reference and two in spelling. 

2. We checked for accuracy of annotation two items on every other page 
for pages 201-255. We found no errors—although this could be because we 
used the sources that the annotators used. 

3. We checked five items each on alternate pages of the first one hundred 
pages of the Analyst (the Northwestern University mimeographed exegesis 
of the early Cantos) to see if they were picked up in the Index. We observe 
that on the whole the makers of the Index have used the Analyst properly, 
have made some corrections, have rejected some annotations in the Analyst, 
but have, on principle, reduced the Analyst’s explications to mere annota- 
tions: All of which would seem to mean that the Analyst still has its use, 
but that that use should follow upon the use of the Jndez. 

4. We studied Canto LXII, using the Index as guide, and found some 
thirty-five items which we felt need annotating but which were not treated 
in the Index. Among these items were dates, locations, and material placed 
in quotation marks. Surely, our inability to understand a significant portion 
of these materials reflects only our own ignorance. Nonetheless, we suspect 
that some of the material should have been annotated. The question is not 
only: what is a crux in the Cantos?, but when? And we conclude only that 
the going will be tough, even with the Edwards-Vasse vade mecum. 

6. We checked entries in the Index against queries (all on proper names) 
listed in the fifth and eighth issues of the Pound Newsletter (which Mr. 
Edwards edited). Of the queries not resolved, some twenty-six were listed 
in the Index as such—just the name followed by a colon and a blank. Some 
eight of the queries, presumably still unresolved are unaccountably not 
listed in the Index. Even so, it is clear that almost all of the queries have 
been resolved. 


But, Index or no, the poem itself remains the grand query. And the 
makers of the Inder have treated it as such. The poem, they write 
in their “ Note on Method and Bibliography,” “is meant, of course, 
to be sufficient to itself; it sets both the challenge and the limit of 
interpretation. All annotations, therefore, were checked against the 
text in a running test of relevance and value.” Before the makers of 
the Index were editors and compilers, that is to say, they were critics. 
And we look forward to their own exegeses of the Cantos, to see what 
they have to add to those of the numerous exegetes whose work they 
have put to such good use. 

That the Jnder had to be made (and it did have to be made) is, 
of course, yet another irony in the history of the modern imagination. 
Academicians begin to use their special kind of expertise (including, 
as the prefatory note tells us, the punching of cards for keysort 
handling) in order to know the Cantos well enough to use them as 
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Pound intends them to be used: as an instrument of freeing them- 
selves from their academicism. So that the Jndez is therefore a monu- 
ment to the ingenious, self-indulgent pridefulness of Old Ez, who 
wrote this to a young friend in 1939: “TI believe that when finished, 
all foreign words in the Cantos, Gk., etc. will be underlinings, not 
necessary to the sense, in any way. I mean a complete sense will exist 
without them, it will be there in the American text, but the Greek, 
[Chinese] ideograms, etc., will indicate a duration from whence or 
since when. .. .” (That he still holds to this belief is clear from a 
note to the same effect which he adds to the latest Canto, in the 
Summer 1958 Virginia Quarterly Review.) 

The Cantos themselves are, however, something else: a monument 
to the manic pridefulness of Ezra Pound, il miglior fabbro. The irony 
(or should it be, the absurdity?) is that to reach the second Pound 
we must understand and then deny, bypass, and contradict the first. 
If we wish, at all costs, to avoid the heresy of intentionality, we must 
learn to meditate the second Pound in place of the first. If we simply 
want to learn to read his poem and understand it as at once his and 
his culture’s, we must, however, learn to meditate the two Pounds 
together. In either case, we need to take the first into account in 
order to get to the second. The first is pretty hard to take, almost 
impossible to take—as is the Annotated Index which celebrates his 
learning. But we must do so. And then we may be in a position, 
unlike those of his epigones who admire Pound I because he became 
Pound II, to see how the two are different, how they are alike, how 
the one became the other, how—and this is the supreme irony—the 
second could be what he is only by having been the first. 

And now we have the first installment of a magisterial Inder— 
elucidating a poem in which we may see so cruelly and beautifully 
exposed some of the imperfections, some of the flawed transformations 
from fantasy to art, of this age as it is Pound’s and ours—and as it 
has done so much to encourage us to make of ourselves what we have. 
It is a hard and bitter lesson. And if, in order to learn it, we have to 
submit ourselves to such aseptically positivistic scholarship as that 
which the Index represents, well—that is how it must be. We can 
only be grateful, as reviewers must always say at the end, for the 
asepsis and all the clean exactitude which it has made possible. But 
we must at the same time remind ourselves that the epigraph to the 
Index, Pound’s declaration in Canto 67 that “a little knowledge of 
the subject will do us no harm,” is but a half-truth. The little 
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knowledge which the Index supplies is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition of knowing the Cantos for what they are. Unless the big 
knowledge is forthcoming, the little can do us much harm. Now that 
the Cantos are being annotated with such lovingly surgical care, 
perhaps they can be read and known for what they are. 


The Ohio State University ROY HARVEY PEARCE 
SYBIL WULETICH TOSIC 


E. J. Dobson, English Pronunciation: 1500-1700, Vol. I: Survey of 
the Sources; Vol. II: Phonology (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1957. Vol. I: xxiii+ 444 pp.; Vol. II: vi pp.-+ pp. 445-1078. 
$26.90). WITH these two large volumes, Dr. Dobson, Reader 
in English Language at Oxford, has made a most thorough and 
learned contribution to the study of English pronunciation in the 
early Modern period. 

Its importance and originality lies in a whole-hearted return to the 
orthoepists and spelling reformers—in the face of the many attacks 
that have been made against them. Asserting that the orthoepical 
evidence is largely theoretical, obscure, or grounded on spelling, dialect, 
or archaic pronunciation, and assuming that early StE was fairly 
uniform and more advanced than the orthoepists normally indicate, 
Wyld and his followers have based their own analyses upon the indirect 
evidence of spellings, rimes, and puns, supporting them with foreign 
commentary and selected testimony from the orthoepists. This pro- 
cedure has resulted in the description of a system of pronunciation 
which, even by 1600, was not vastly different from that of present-day 
StE.* Dobson’s thesis is that this view is too narrowly concentrated 
upon advanced and vulgar pronunciations, to the neglect of abundant 
testimony to the prevalence of more conservative ones. The evidence 
from indirect sources he considers to be in large measure invalid 
for the interpretations that have been drawn from it. Rimes and 
puns are ambigious and often reflect dialect or vulgar usage; 
many spellings are copying errors, others represent ME or later 
doublets, others dialect forms. Some interpretations that have been 
drawn from spelling-substitutiions are theoretically impossible: no 


See, for example, Helge Koékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (1953), 
pp. 340 ff. 
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ordinary Englishman would use e for ME 4, for example, to indicate 
[ae] : any such spellings could only stem from identity of @/é. 

Dobson’s own work is based upon a comprehensive re-examination 
of some 150 English works that deal with spelling and pronunciation. 
Much of the material is already familiar, but his study represents an 
independent re-appraisal and is by far the most complete examination 
of the material as a whole and from a single viewpoint. Its result is 
a much more complex and conservative picture than those drawn by 
Wyld, Zachrisson, Kokeritz, and others. 

The first volume surveys the sources. Minor writers (grammarians, 
stenographers, etc.) are discussed briefly, usually in relation to main 
points of interest. The lengthy accounts of Hart, Gil, Wallis, Cooper 
and other major authorities, however, present bibliographical and 
biographical data, details of the system of spelling or pronunciation, 
salient features of the evidence, the problems it raises, the value of the 
writer, and his linguistic standing. The special problems are largely 
matters in which evidence is difficult or about which there has been 
dispute, such as Smith’s pairing of ME i/i, Hart’s identification of 
ME ai/é, or Wallis’s contrast between [a] and [a]. Admitting some 
weaknesses in the evidence, Dobson still maintains that it must be 
taken seriously as a whole, as the work of educated men who could 
have had no reason to falsify the facts. Spelling-reformers, so far 
from being subservient to spelling, were actually trying to accom- 
modate it to the realities of speech, basing their work on “ what they 
regarded as good English pronunciation—which was their own.” The 
later orthoepists were trustworthy observers and able phoneticians, 
even if they sometimes forced the facts into symmetrical systems. 

Although comparison reveals substantial agreements among the 
authorities, they are also remarkable for their disagreements. Dobson 
is enabled to accept these discrepancies by a variety of assumptions: 
that the London speech which was the basis for StE was a mixed 
dialect, that “the doctrine that sound-changes occur at one and the 
same date among all speakers of a defined dialect is completely false 
of modern StE” (197), that the ME pronunciation from which StE 
developed was characterised by many variants, that advanced pro- 
nunciations filtered into StE over long periods, often from eastern 
dialect or vulgar London speech, and that some writers retained 
elements of dialect or vulgarism. Particularly interesting in these 
respects are his comparison of Gil’s comments on the eastern dialect 
and the affected usages of the Mopsae and his discussion of Bullokar. 
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The common ground in Gil’s two lists provides a foundation for his 

thesis that many advanced pronunciations were adopted from eastern 
dialects. Bullokar is characterised as a lower-class East Anglian who 
was trying to conform to accepted speech and was thus typical of 
speakers who in adopting StE “ nevertheless retained many traces of 
their dialectal or vulgar pronunciation, and so imported them into the 
standard language, which in time was thus transformed.” 

It is regrettable that so few complete analyses are given of the pro- 
nunciation systems of the individual authorities and no phonetic tran- 
scriptions of passages of reformed spelling, but the survey is an 
effective defence of the orthoepists and its careful and well-informed 
explication of the evidence provides a good basis for the analyses of 
Volume II. Sample checking of various types of evidence reveals only 
a very few minor errors (creeple for creepple in Butler, misprisyun for 
misprizyun in Young, normalisation of reformed spellings in Levins), 
The discussions of the special problems are ingenious and commonly 
persuasive, although there are some examples of special pleading (as 
with Smith’s identification of ME i/i or Bullokar’s rimes on a&/it) or 
of undue mind reading (e.g. 173-4). Some interpretations seem 
questionable. The suggestion that Butler’s “o long” in bestowe, 
belowe may mean [ou] neglects the identifications mo/mow, lo/low in 
Butler’s Index: the ingenious attempt to explain away Hodges’s incon- 
sistent monophthong in a listing of pair, hair, vail ignores the fact 
that Hodges always has the monophthong in hair and also in nay. 
In view of our limited knowledge of early dialects and in the absence 
of biographical data, some dialectal characterisations are not persuasive 
—and with Thomas Tomkis, Dobson is wrong. On purely linguistic 
data, he thinks Tomkis was a northerner (and so interprets his 
evidence in Volume II, 945, 946 ete.) : actually Tomkis was a mid- 
lander, raised and settled in Wolverhampton.” These, however, are 
fairly minor matters. Dobson argues with remarkable control of the 
material and, if one grants the accuracy of the evidence and the 
possibility that a StE could employ as many diaphones and variants 
as it suggests, he is usually convincing. 

The second volume is devoted to an analysis of the evidence as a 
whole, including much orthoepical material that is not mentioned in 
the survey and such rimes, spellings and foreign commentary as seems 
to him to be valid. Except that it begins with sentence stress, vowel 


*See Hugh G. Dick’s edition of Tomkis’s Albumazar, 1944, and G. P. 
Mander’s letter in 7. L.8., 31 March 1945. 
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lengthening and shortening, it follows the traditional pattern of 
historical studies, tracing phonetic developments from late M. E. 
bases. The analysis involves frequent reconsideration of late ME 
phonology and numerous new theories of development, but contrary 
views are carefully noted and the evidence for them discussed. Par- 
ticularly effective are the many lengthy footnotes on the spelling and 
rime evidence. Checking is made difficult by the fact that evidence is 
presented largely in interpreted form and without page references, but 
there would seem to be only omission of minor or repetitive details 
from orthoepists and stenographers. 

What is most impressive in the analysis is the marshalling of the 
abundant evidence and the careful explication of the material in 
relation to historical sources. A typical example is the exhaustive 
discussion (606-651) of the developments of ME @. The evidence 
shows two co-existent pronunciations, [e:] (earlier [e:]) and [i:], 
the former normally described by conservative authorities, the latter 
appearing mostly in sources inclined to vulgarism or dialect. Dobson’s 
explanation is that, partly because of the instability of OE @ and ME ¢, 
partly because eastern dialects which influenced StE tended to raise @, 
there existed in late ME a doublet ¢/g. The closer vowel, characteristic 
of vulgar speech, normally became [i:] by 1500, the lower one 
remained in StE until it was raised to [e:] and fell in with the 
development of ME 4, an identity which was broken only when conser- 
vative speakers finally adopted [i:] in most words.* Latin loans 
exhibit the same variation as a result of reformed and unreformed pro- 
nunciation of Latin; in foreign loans it is due to the absence of [e:] 
from conservative speech. On this theoretical basis, Dobson sets out 
the evidence for the co-existence of the variants and breaks it down 
according to OE dialect, contexts favoring raising or lowering, and 
borrowing. The whole section is excellent for its systematic and com- 
prehensive handling of the evidence. 

That conservative and advanced pronunciations co-existed at the 
time is not a new notion. But with Dobson’s non-selective approach to 
his sources, the theme becomes particularly prominent in his work. 
ME 2, i, @, i, 6, i present few problems: there is pretty general agree- 
ment on their being pronounced [e], [1], [i:], [ai], [u:], [au]. But, 
well into the 17th Century, according to Dobson’s interpretations, ME 
i, 6, i, a, 2, @ were normally pronounced [a], [5], [vu], [ae:], [e:], 
[o:] in conservative speech ; although there is earlier evidence for the 


* Kékeritz, op.cit., pp. 194 ff, presents a substantially similar explanation. 
pp I J P 
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advanced and vulgar use of [ae], [p], [a], [e:]-[e:]. [e:]-[i:]. [o:], 
these advanced pronunciations are not generally recognised by the 
orthoepists until fairly late in the 17th Century. Conservative writers 
normally describe diphthongal pronunciations of ai/ei, au, ou, the 
corresponding monophthongs being found mostly in less formal 
sources, Similar variation appears for consonants: [x] > [f], [wr]) 
[r], [kn] > [nm], [hw] > [w],-[in] for -ing, being primarily vulgar. 
The linguistic situation was more complex than these contrasts 
suggest, however. Few authorities agree in toto: none describes a 
consistently advanced pronunciation ; few are wholly conservative ; and 
some record both an advanced and a conservative pronunciation of a 
single ME vowel. Hart, conservative and close to court speech, records 
some pronunciations that Gil thought vulgar and which are not com- 
monly described for almost a century: Wallis seems to retain ME j, 
although his close associate Wilkins gives [iu] and declares that [y:] 
was not used in English; Holder has both [e:] and [e:] for ME ¢* 
Adding to the complexity is the uneven distribution of ME variants 
and doublets, developments arising from shortening, lengthening, and 
combinative change, and the co-existence of different stages of develop- 
ment of some sounds: ME au, for example, is represented by [au]- 
|pu]—[p:], and ME ai by [ai]—[aei]—[ei], as well as a diphthong in 
which the second element was reduced and the advanced [e:]. Multiple 
pronunciations are recorded for many familiar words: five vowels are 
reported in to and word, for example, four in me, three in more, and 
nine or ten pronunciations of through, though. Even more surprising 
is the appearance of many doublets and triplets in authorities who are 
said to represent their own usage. Hart has three vowels in brought 
and three in change; Bullokar gives 6/i% in stomach, among, word; 
Hodges [u]-[a] in pull, Laneham 6/i in old, bold ; Butler i/é in spit, 
Gil 6/% in brother, Levins 4/a in water, Newton [u:]-[0:] in both, 
and so on, almost ad infinitum. 
Among the merits of Dobson’s study is that it takes the evidence as 
a whole and fits it into logical patterns of phonological development 
and phonetic structure. For almost all the variants described by the 
orthoepists he is able to provide confirmation, either from other 
orthoepists or from ME variants, dialect, variant pronunciations of 
Latin or foreign loans, rimes, spellings, ete. The whole analysis dis- 
plays superb command of the relevant evidence and an impressive 


*That [e:] was Holder’s actual pronunciation is suggested by a-subsititu- 
tions in his shorthand bible. 
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expenditure of careful thought and labor. The orthoepists are our 
most important sources of evidence on early Modern pronunciation and 
they fully warrant the meticulous examination that Dobson has given 
them. But the fact remains that Wyld’s criticisms of them are net 
without some foundation: descriptions of articulation are often im- 
precise, vowels are paired short and long with no contrast but length, 
comparisons with foreign sounds are commonly approximate or con- 
tradictory, diacritical marks used by spelling reformers are subject to 
lapses of author or printer, spelling is a strong influence upon most 
of the writers. Dobson threads his way through these difficulties with 
great skill, but there are inevitably times when he is not entirely 
persuasive in his conclusions. 

A ease in point concerns ME 7 (659-664). Apart from Wallis’s 
[ai] and the [ai] described by Wilkins and a few late authorities, the 
sources either pair ME i/i with only length contrast (and so fail to 
record raising of ME @) or write it as ei and equate it with foreign 
fei]. Dobson rejects the literal interpretations [i:] and [ei], on the 
scores that ME ¢ was certainly raised to [i:] by 1500 and that a theory 
of development through [ei] would involve crossing the path of de- 
velopment of ME ai/et. He explains the i/i identification as based on 
failure to recognise an on-glide in the development of < and interprets 
the ei evidence as [ai]—the e being prompted by the unstressed value of 
the letter. This interpretation, which envisages a rising diphthong akin 
to that of modern Cockney, is questionable, however. It seems unlikely 
that the eleven writers (to whom should be added several foreigners) *® 
who equate the diphthong with foreign [ei] or English et could have 
thought of the first element as an on-glide: the common value of 
unstressed e was [I] or [4]: the theory fails to explain the necessary 
change from a rising to a falling diphthong. The analogy of Cockney 
and Australian [ai] is no infallible guide to the early Modern develop- 
ment, which may be more simply explained as being characterised by 
an off-glide accompanied by centralising and lowering of the initial 
element of the diphthong. The pairing of i/i by Smith and others is 
clearly determined by the spelling and speculation upon the pronunci- 
ation that lies back of it seems pointless. Dobson’s theory concerning 
the development of ME @ may be similarly criticised. 

Other matters of detail on which the evidence is not altogether con- 

See Zachrisson, English Vowels, pp. 129 ff. Holder, Elements of Speech, 
1669, p. 95 also describes ai or ei as the vulgar i in stile, and the stenographer 


Tiffin (1751) says that many pronounce long ¢ as [aei]. These, however, 
probably refer to Cockney or dialect. 
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vincing are these. Neither the contradictory direct evider.ce nor the 
slight indirect evidence concerning @ (545-8) provides any sure ground 
that it was pronounced [a] rather than [ae].° Testimony to the per. 
sistence of ME 6 as [9:] is limited and vague (671-3). Orthoepical 
variation (even in a single source) between [iu] and [y:] might be 
resolved by postulating [4]. Shortening of stressed final vowels in 
words like bee, lie, go (514-6) is theoretically unlikely, and the early 
spelling-reformers who seem to show it (largely by absence of length. 
marks) also record long forms. In the many cases where a single 
writer shows more than one pronunciation of a word, it is not easy 
to share Dobson’s belief that he is reflecting his own pronunciation. 
When Hodges, for example, gives a single instance of [u:n] for one 
against thirty-five examples of [o:n] it seems reasonable to believe 
that he has merely accidently used a superscript semi-circle instead 
of his superscript caret—his normal ways of differentiating [u:] from 
[o:] in words spelled with o. 

More generally, I am inclined to think that advanced pronunciations 
were more solidly established than the orthoepists recognise. In large 
measure these are the developments which ultimately became standard. 
The belated recognition of them by most of the schoolmasters and 
scholars who wrote the treatises on which Dobson relies is explained as 
being due to “the conservatism and resistance to change of the 
consciously ‘ correct ’ standard speech.” But actual speech is seldom se 
formal, self-conscious, or aware of spelling. Dobson’s views and 
analyses are firmly grounded on the orthoepical evidence, but he 
seems to undervalue the evidence of foreign commentators and the 
rimes and spellings of such people as Shakespeare, the Verneys, 
Straffords, or Hattons. Foreign evidence for ME ai/a@> [e:] or ME 
u>|a] before 1600, for example, is not lightly to be dismissed as 
vulgar. Dobson’s analyses of the spelling and rime evidence as used 
by Wyld or Zachrisson are excellently shrewd, but such evidence still 
validly indicates that merging of at/d and ou/@ and such developments 
as ér> dr, d> da, i> &, wh >w, wr> w, -ing > -in were more prevalent 
among presumably good speakers than the orthoepists indicate, perhaps 
because of the spelling. Gil’s Mopsae would seem to have been fashion- 
able rather than vulgar speakers. 

Having stated these differences of opinion and emphasis, however, it 
is a pleasure for the reviewer to express the high praise that is due to 

* Dobson’s strongest argument is based upon his theory that @ was lengthened 


to [a:]. But this is weakened by Cooper’s (and also Tiffin’s) evidence that the 
lengthened vowel was [ae: ]. 
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Dobson’s work. Not only is it an effective vindication of the much- 
abused Alexander Gil and his fellows: more importantly, it is the most 
detailed and solidly based description of early Modern pronunciation 
that has yet appeared. In its concern to justify every variant that 
appears in these 150 or so treatises, it may have the effect at times of 
exaggerating the non-uniformity of early StE and under-emphasising 
the norms that surely must have existed: but this is the defect of its 
virtues. The book is the product of many years of careful thought and 
labor and it presents a highly faithful and complete account of the 
pronunciations, conservative and advanced, vulgar and dialectal, that 
are reported in the most reliable of our sources of information. 


University of California at Los Angeles WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


Albert H. Marckwardt, American English (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1958. xiii -+ 194 pp. $4.50). PROFESSOR Marckwardt set 
himself the task of writing for the intelligent general reader, here 
and in England, an historical account of American English, centering 
upon “the fundamental relationship of language and culture.” His 
book is unpretentious and enlightened by his exceptional experience 
studying and teaching our language and its history. He marshals 
multitudinous details to make his points neatly and economically. If 
the book sells well on the American trade-market, it will be a sign 
that at last, so many years after Skeat’s Principles of English 
Etymology, and Greenough and Kittredge Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech, Americans outside of a classroom are willing to 
analyze the character of their language and consider its sources. 

In any case Professor Marckwardt’s book will be very useful to 
college classes. I wish that every freshman would read at least chapters 
three and four, “The Melting Pot” and “The Colonial Lag.” I 
can think of no surer way to stimulate in another generation a sense 
of the moral obligation to be intelligent about language. 

It would stimulate fun too, because language books always lead to 
discussion, to agreement and disagreement. For instance, the author 
is so successful finding in older British usage the sources of American 
meanings, pronunciations, and inventiveness, that one may wonder 
why he begins his book by laboring the point that “ whatever linguistic 
processes operated to produce the differences between American and 
British English which exist today must either have taken place in 
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American English after the colonists settled on this continent or haye 
occurred in British English after the emigrants left their homeland” 
(p. 8). This is of course good logic, but one can emphasize that many 
of the differences between the sons have been inherited from grand. 
parents they had in common. Is a unity postulated for Britis 
English before sixteen or seventeen hundred that is later denied? 0; 
perhaps too much weight is laid upon the phrase “ linguistic processes,” 

One may ask why “ Breton ” instead of “ French” appears in the 
etymology “ Chowder appears to have been taken from Breto 
chaudiére, ‘ cauldron’ (p. 38). Has a sentence perhaps disappeared 
on the visits of Bretons fishing for cod? 

There are so many interesting facts that the lack of a complete index 
of words discussed will be mourned. This is an exciting book. 
“Saloon” and “opera house” are indexed but not 
“toilet,” or “ university ” with its wonderful quotation, “ There ar 
two universities in England, four in France, ten in Prussia, and thirty- 
seven in Ohio” (p. 114). 

In his account of the influence of foreign cultures on Americar 
English, the author has rigorously denied himself the data of plac 
names, all names being considered together in the next to the final 
chapter. This restraint, perhaps commendable as linguistics, takes the 
heart out of the story of the early French. Nevertheless the account 
of the Spanish and the German elements is very interesting. 


‘ 


* engineer,” 


Are the several names of four-lane roads of limited access “ regional- 
isms in the making” (p. 143-4) or do they indicate importam 
distinctions understood nationally? I believe that all but one de 
“ 'Turnpikes ” are toll roads for cars and trucks. (Very old turnpike 
that were freed from tolls in the unenlightened past may still be free 
narrow, and of unlimited access.) “ Parkways” are closed to truck 
and, if long, are usually toll roads. “ Freeways ” are, mirabile dictu 
free to cars and trucks. “ Express ways ” is the general term including 
both toll roads and free roads, for cars and trucks. All this is, I believe 
national, but the New York “ Thruway,” as the name of a long tol 
road, seems peculiar to the state, a regionalism. 

In his chapter on euphemisms the author says (p. 128): 

The extension of elementary and secondary education . . ., coupled with the 
determination on the part of educational psychologists to avoid injury t 
budding juvenile or adolescent personalities, no matter how academically inept 
has resulted ... in almost a total abandonment of the practice of failing s 


student, ... and in the creation of . . . special courses designed for those wh« 
are clearly unfitted for even the watered-down academic regimen of the present 
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era. Consequently the practice of advancing the academic failures has become 
known as social promotion in some quarters, and high school curricula now 
include courses which bear such strange labels as Social English and Social 


Mathematics. 


After sharing the author’s wry amusement here, I later on (pp. 182- 
3) read with some surprise that he regards great liberty in standards 
as less perilous to the future of English than “ restrictive rules and 
conservative attitudes ” that result in the “taboos” of “a negative 
approach ” and in “ anxiety neuroses ”; “ the doctrine of original sin, 
linguistically speaking, must be replaced by a faith in intuition.” 

The author’s account of “the vulgate,” the language of the un- 
cultivated (pp. 146 ff.) and his chapter on the Future of English are 
informative and stimulating. He does not expect “ any basic alteration 
of the whole consonant system ” because the consonants have changed 
very little in the last six hundred years. Some readers however are 
wondering about the stability of unexploded stop consonants. How do 
we recognize the differences between “rib chop” and “rip chop,” 
“sit there” and “Syd there,” “luck means” and “lug means”? 
“Sea cat,” “seed cat,” “seat cat”? Is vocalic character, length and 
pitch, already the distinguishing element?—The work of Professor 
Delattre and other experimental phoneticians on the determinants of 
recognition is most remarkable.—But even if unexploded stops are in 
function replaced by other elements, I should expect our spelling to 
remain unchanged. This is a point where I would agree that the 
conservative position is a nuisance. 

No one, I believe, can read Professor Marckwardt’s learned and 
friendly book without experiencing the pleasures of enlightenment and 
the quick response of accord or argument. 


Barnard College CABELL GREET 


Aimo Sakari, Poésies du troubadour Guillem de Saint-Didier 
(Helsinki: Société Néophilologique, 1956. 206 pp. Mémoires de la 
Société Néophilologique, 19. $2.50). THE book is dedicated to 
Professor Arthur Langfors, who once planned to make the edition 
himself, but left his material to his pupil. The good school from which 
Mr. Sakari comes is borne out by the fact that he has carefully 
checked the material transmitted to him by a past master of editorial 
technique and that he has put many years’ efforts into his enterprise. 
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The result is a painstaking and conscientious edition of a poet who 
was not one of the great troubadours, but whose work deserved to be 
presented in its entirety. 

Although Guillem was a mighty baron, we do not know much of his 
life. His name appears in documents of 1165, 1171, and maybe 1176: 
Since a document of 1200 mentions a Gauceran as lord of Saint. 
Didier, Guillem apparently was already dead at that time.* 

The Bibliographie der Troubadours by Pillet-Carstens (Halle, 
1933) already marked the attribution of some poems to Guillem a 
questionable. Mr. Sakari considers most of those doubts to be justified 
and in a kind of “summary proceeding ” eliminates six of Guillem’s 
poems, as they are assembled in Bartsch’s Grundriss der provenzali- 
schen Literatur (Elberfeld, 1872) and Pillet-Carstens under No. 234. 
It is only for two of them, 234, 2, a religious poem, and 234, 17, 
parody of the Provencal canson, that he goes into details to prove his 
opinion. One of his main arguments is that the two poems “ ne sont 
guére dans la maniére de Guillem” (p. 19). But what is th 
“maniére ” of a troubadour? Take, for instance, William IX. Ar 
his three obscene poems, Nos. I-III in Jeanroy’s edition, or his other 
scngs his real “manner”? Can one imagine a greater contrast than 
that between Marcabru’s famous romance and the majority of his moral 
poems? 

For the religious poem, at least, the editor claims to have found two 
linguistic, hence objective features characteristic of later times than 
that Guillem lived in. They are cros standing for crotz and am stand- 
ing for avem. The word am, however, is not a form of aver, but the 
preposition whose usual form is ab.* As to cros for crotz, it is true 
that the change of final -tz to -s became general only in later times, 
but single cases of this development are already found with William IX 
and troubadours of the classical period, e. g., Giraut de Bornelh o 
Pons de Capduelh.* 


1 Whether or not the W. Disders named in it is our poet (see p. 13, note 1) 
is open to question. Brunel, Les plus anciennes chartes en langue provengale 
(Paris, 1926), No. 156, lists the name of the man without identifying him. 

2 There is a discrepancy between the editor’s statement on the one hand and 
those of Boutiére-Schutz, Biographies des Troubadours (Toulouse, 1950) , p. 389, 
and Jeanroy, Poésie lyrique des Troubadours (Toulouse, 1934), II, 145, note 
2, on the other. Both these works also speak of a document of 1194. The editor 
does not mention this fact, but claims that Guillem died between 1195 ane 
1200. 

*In my opinion, 1. 18 should be read thus: S’o (not So) crezem et (MS ei, 
scribe’s mistake) am fizansa. The word et would here mean “and that” (cf, 
French “et cela,” German “und zwar”). 

*See Appel, Provenzalische Lautlehre (Leipzig, 1918), § 55b, p. 75, and 
Schultz-Gora, Provenzalische Studien (Strasbourg, 1919), p. 8, note 1. 
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For No. XV, the parody of a troubadour canson, and its attribution, 
[ may refer to my article Abseits vom hohen Minnesang.’ It could be 
added here that Raimbaut d’Aurenca, under whose literary influence 
Guillem was according to Mr. Sakari,® composed a poem (ed. Pattison 
No. XX) in whose first four stanzas he gives lovers advice on how to 
treat their ladies. What he has to suggest is the very contrary of the 
lover’s attitude generally adopted in troubadour songs. Raimbaut’s 
poem ends, it is true, on a different tone, but the four comic stanzas 
are there, a parody of the canson in themselves. 

What the editor has to say about Guillem’s real “manner” is 
rather little (pp. 21-24). Essentially he restricts himself to some 
general remarks, reproducing, or indicating the places where to find, 
what other critics, especially Jeanroy, have said about his poet." At 
any rate there is no doubt that Guillem’s poems enjoyed great popu- 
larity at their time. The useful table which Mr. Sakari offers on p. 42 
shows that of the 13 poems of the edition, seven have come down to 
us in 10 to 19 manuscripts, one in nine, and five in only two or three. 

In contrast to this brief chapter, the forms of Guillem’s poems are 
dealt with very extensively (pp. 25-39). Guillem was well versed in 
metrical technique, and the melodies of some of his songs must have 
been rather appealing because they were imitated by other troubadours, 
No. II (234, 3) even ten times. In our opinion, there can hardly be 
any doubt that No. XIII (234,16) belongs here, too. It has a very 
peculiar form, and it is hard to believe that seven other poets should 
have invented the same metrical scheme independently. Of the eight 
poems showing this form,® Guillem’s alone is a canson, and three of 
the others even have coblas capfinidas just as does No. XIII. None of 
the imitators uses the same rhymes as Guillem, it is true; but this 
was near to impossible. The stanzas are monorhymes with feminine 
endings, and Guillem himself changed the rhyme from stanza to 
stanza.® 

The texts, established with a good knowledge of Provencal and 
provided with an abundance of explanatory notes, have already been 


° Studi Medievali n.s. IX, 122-149. 

®See p. 23 note 3. 

*See pp. 21 note 2, and 23, note 2. We shall perhaps hear more about it if 
the editor carries out a plan indicated p. 23, note 3. 

8 See Istvdn Frank, Répertoire métrique de la poésie des troubadours (Paris, 
1953), I, no. 3. 

*The editor deals with No. XIII in note 4 to p. 35. The note is somewhat 
confusing in that it takes into consideration poems with forms different from 
that of No. XIII. Thus, the remark about the imitations of No. XIII, not 
positive enough in our opinion anyhow, is all but lost in the discussion. 
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submitted to a close examination by Félix Lecoy.’® Still more need; 
to be said by way of explanation ; I offer here a few additional remarks, 
They are concerned not with obscure passages," which would require 
lengthy explanations, but with those whose reading can be improved 
with simpler means. 


I, 15-18. Amors me bat tan fort que totz m’en duelh; 
donex segrai la, mas no sai on me vir 
del combatut que mays no-s pot guandir 
et a merce al pus pros si vai rendre.** 


Doncex (1. 16) introduces a consequence. So, the consequence of Love's 
beating the poet would be, if we accept the editor’s translation, that 
the poet wants to follow Love. That is absurd, and Mr. Sakari wisely 
ignores the word doncr. We therefore put a question mark after 
segrai la and read col (= co-l = com lo) instead of del (1. 17)** and 
with MS R combatutz instead of combatut: “Should I therefor 
follow her? ‘** But I do not know where to go, like the one who is 
attacked (from all sides)... .” 


III, 29-30. Nuills hom en lieis ren non pot meillurar, 
mas car vas me es de mala merce; .. .2° 


According to the wording of the translation, 1. 30 is a question, which 
is not indicated by the punctuation either in the text or in the trans. 
lation. In fact, 1. 30 does not represent a question at all. The comma 
at the end of 1. 29 is to be eliminated, because the mas (1. 30) com- 
plements the non of 1. 29, non . . . mas car meaning “ nothing (not 
... anything) but, except that.” We therefore translate: “ Nobody 
can find any fault ** with her except that she has no mercy on me.” 


1° Romania 78 (1957), 412-14. 

11Such passages are not missing, although Guillem is by no means at 
adherent of trobar clus. The tenson (No. IX 234, 12), for example, which to 
me looks like a fictitious one, offers quite a few of them. 

12 Editor’s translation: “ Amour m/’assaille tant que je suis tout en peine. 
Je veux bien lui obéir, mais je ne sais de quel cété me tourner, pas plus qu'un 
vaincu qui, ne se pouvant plus sauver, ira se rendre & la merci du plus preux.” 

18 The note to 1. 17 will hardly convince anyone that de could ever meat 
“pas plus que.” 

14 Here, as so often in troubadour poems, a connecting idea has been omitted, 
viz., “I would indeed like to do so, but... .” 

18 Editor’s translation: ‘Personne ne peut rien corriger en elle. Mais 
pourquoi est-elle de mauvaise grice envers moi, . . .” 

1°The same meaning of meillurar is found in Rigaut de Barbeziu 421, ! 
(ed. Anglade, Rev. des l. rom. 60, 256) V, 6: Si fossetz (sc., the lady who is 
de totas valors complida) d’amar ardida, Re no-i pogr’om melhurar. 
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V, 33-36. The poet has asked the lady to show him some friendliness 

even if the latter were only a “ make believe.” *” 

Ab sol lo cuich volgr’ieu chantan 

totz temps musar e trengra-m gai 

et autres gauzis, e-us lo pai 

d’aco qe-us servirai aman.** 
Ab sol lo cuich is to be rendered by: “ with nothing but that illusion,” 
i.e., the illusion that she has been kind to him (see note 17). In 1. 35, 
pai is not a verbal form—a present tense amidst all those hypothetical 
references would be very surprising indeed *°—but the postverbal noun 
pai (= pac) from pagar, “the payment, the reward.” For e-us we 
read eus, in which we see Latin ipse.*° To servirat aman we prefer, in 
order to remain in the hypothetical sphere, serviri’aman (with DGa’). 
So we translate: “ Even if** another person should enjoy the very 
reward of my serving you lovingly.” One cannot carry farther submis- 





siveness and self-denial. 


VIII, 49-52. Lo majer jois qu’ane en mon cor sentic 
fon en durmens q’ieu somnhava un ser 
quem laissava sas mas nudas tener. 
Murir cugei de joy quan m’esperic. 


The sense of the first three lines is clear.*? The last line is rendered 
by: “Me réveillant je crus mourir de joie.” However, the poet did 
not feel that joy when he awoke, but in his dream. When his dream 
was over, his joy had gone, too, of course. So we put a dash after joy 
and translate: “I thought I was going to die with joy—when (= but 
then) I awoke.” 


XIII, 21-22. Pero d’aitan la prec, s’a lieis platz, qe-m manteigna. 
no-ill enoi s’en dic ben ni a mal no s’o teigna.** 


17Qe-m fessetz calque ben-cuidar. The dash after ben is to be cancelled. 
Sense: “. . . that you should make me feel some, even if only imaginary, 
happiness.” Cuidar is “to think erroneously.” The verb and the postverbal 
noun cuich play rather an important role in Guillem’s amatory vocabulary. 

Translation: “ Avec cette seule pensée j’accepterais de vous attendre en 
vain et de chanter toujours et je serais joyeux et réjouirais les autres; et je 
m’acquitterais en vous servant en amoureux.” 

The editor himself feels the necessity of using the conditional “ acquit- 
terais ” for pai. 

*°°MS R even offers eys. 

** The phrase et + subjunctive means “even if”; Guillem uses it repeatedly. 
* But I would, in order to keep the syntactical structure intact, put a 
comma after durmens (1. 50); the following qg’ (—que) is the causal con- 
junction. Editor: “quand dormant je révai un soir.” 

* Editor’s translation: “ Mais je la prie de me soutenir, s’il lui plait, au 
= en ce qu’elle ne le prenne pas en déplaisir ni en mal si je dis du bien 
‘elle.” 
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The content of the poet’s request is expressed not by qe-m manteigng 
(1. 21), but by: no-dl enot, ete. (1. 22), which otherwise would hay 
no syntactical connection with what precedes. The qe-clause of 1, 2) 
depends on s’a liets platz, which by this rearrangement of clauses lose; 
its nature of a mere “ cheville.” We translate: “ But I ask her tha 
much, in case it pleases her to help me, that she may not be annoyej 
or consider it harmful if I speak well of her.” This interpretation 
makes the addition of “ au moins en ce que ” in the editor’s translatioy 
unnecessary. 


New York KURT LEWENT 


Felix Raymond Freudmann, The Memoirs of Madame de La Guette: 
a Study (Geneva: Droz, 1957. 104pp.).  L’AUTEUR des Mémoires, 
Catherine de Meurdrac, dame de La Guette, n’est guére connu du 
grand public. Ce n’est que vers le milieu du 19¢ siécle qu’un érudit 
francais, M. C. Moreau, fit réimprimer son ceuvre parue a la Haye 
en 1681. Cette ceuvre a fait, depuis, objet de quelques articles et, 
tout récemment, d’une nouvelle réimpression. Les _historiens lit- 
téraires, cependant, sont loin d’étre d’accord sur ses mérites et méme 
sur son authencité. Les uns, a l’exemple de Voltaire, Cousin ¢ 
Sainte-Beuve, l’ignorent ou la combattent, d’autres lui reconnaissent 
de plein droit une place parmi les authentiques mémoires du 17° siécle 
M. Freudmann nous parait prendre une place intermédiaire entr 
ces deux camps. Sans <e prononcer ‘sur la question d’auteur, qu 
reste insoluble pour le moment, semble-t-il, il trouve 4 ces Mémoires 
des caractéres qui en font indéniablement un document vrai sur k 
siécle de Louis XIV. Déja M. Moreau y avait vu, sinon un document 
historique de valeur, du moins un tableau de meeurs intéressant. C'est 
en partant de cette idée, et en l’élargissant, que M. Freudmann étudie 
ces Mémoires tour a tour du point de vue historique, stylistique, 
psychologique et sociologique. Son étude, basée sur une documente- 
tion trés compléte, le conduit 4 des conclusions pleines d’intérét et 
géneralement acceptables. C’est ainsi que par des recoupements non- 
breux, il montre que la valeur de ces Mémoires en ce qui concerne 
la Fronde ne doit pas étre exagérée. Et Madame de La Guette ¢ 
son mari jouérent un role actif dans la guerre civile, mais chose assez 
curieuse, l’un du cédté du roi, l’autre du cété des Frondeurs. Madame 
de La Guette, en rapportant les événements auxquels elle fut mélee, 
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se donne apparemment le beau role: elle aurait sauvé l’armée de 
Turenne. M. Freudmann établit sans peine que cette prétention est 
pour le moins exagérée, et il tente d’expliquer ce manque d’objectivité. 
Mére d’un fils qu’elle avait suivi en Hollande en 1672 et qui était 
mort au siége de Maastricht dans les rangs ennemis, Madame de La 
Guette aurait voulu mettre dans la balance les services rendus par 
elle 4 Louis XIV pendant sa minorité. Désireuse de mettre fin 4 son 
exil en Hollande, elle aurait voulu attirer sur elle la bienveillance 
du roi, bienveilance qui lui aurait permis de rentrer dans sa patrie. 
Cette explication est-elle suffisamment fondée? Si telle était ’intention 
de Madame de La Guette, il aurait mieux valu, sans doute, ne pas 
mentionner la déclaration de son fils “ heureux de verser jusqu’a la 
derniére goutte de son sang pour les intéréts d’un si grand prince ” 
(Guillaume d’Orange). I] aurait été opportun aussi de s’abstenir, 
en conclusion de ses Mémoires, d’une profession de foi renouvelée 
dans la protection de Guillaume III, l’ennemi juré de Louis XIV. 
Il est peut-étre plus simple de mettre son manque d’objectivité sur 
le compte de sa vanité. 

L’étude stylistique révéle un auteur qui savait écrire et qui mérite 
d’étre lu. Semblable au style habituel des mémoires du temps, celui 
de Madame de La Guette a, en outre, une liberté, une bonhomie et 
un pittoresque qui lui semblent propres. I] est parfois au service d’un 
burlesque qui rend la lecture de ces Mémoires particuliérement di- 
vertissante, et dont M. Freudmann fait une étude approfondie. 

Si les événements racontés par Madame de La Guette ou bien 
manquent de base historique sérieuse ou sont d’un intérét restreint, 
ils ne nous font pas moins pénétrer dans l’existence intime des gens 
de l’époque. Et tout d’abord dans celle de Madame de La Guette 
elle-méme. I] est clair en effet que l’écrivain a voulu écrire |’histoire 
de sa vie. Madame de La Guette ne se rangeait certainement pas 
parmi ceux qui proclamaient que “le moi est haissable.” Rivale des 
illustres Amazones de son temps, elle encombre de son imposante 
personnalité les pages de ses Mémoires. Elle n’a rien de la retenue 
des grands classiques, et, comme M. Freudmann I’a fait remarquer, 
la langue dont elle se sert a la méme liberté. Cette franchise ainsi 
que ce souci de ne rien omettre de ce qui la touche de loin ou de 
prés nous vaut un document de valeur sur les mceurs du siécle. M. 
Freudmann, par une analyse minutieuse, a dégagé ce que la biographie 
de Madame de La Guette nous apprend sur la facon de vivre, de 
penser, et de sentir des Francais vers le milieu du 17¢ siécle. Ce n’est 
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pas que nous y trouvions des choses bien nouvelles, mais les détails 
de mceurs qui nous intéressent s’intégrent ici dans une vie aventureuse 
qui nous est racontée d’une plume alerte. Ils prennent de ce fait 
un relief plus frappant. 

Il est a regretter que, hors quelques actes notariés et quelques 
passages des lettres de Madame de Sévigné, nous ne sachions a peu 
prés rien sur Madame de La Guette qui puisse corroborer ce qu’elle 
raconte elle-méme. I] n’est pas impossible que des sources étrangéres 
puissent nous éclairer. Peut-étre ont-elles été consultées. M. Freud- 
mann ne nous le dit pas et son abondante bibliographie ne nous 
renseigne pas davantage. 

Etude consciencieuse qui montre parfois une insistance trop grande 
& expliquer et a analyser, le livre de M. Freudmann sera utile aux 
historiens du 17¢ siécle. On songe en le lisant 4 L’Envers du Grand 
Stécle dont la connaissance nous est si précieuse. 


Hofstra College HENRI BRUGMANS 


Victor Hugo, Les Misérables, ed. Marius-Francois Guyard (Paris: 
Garnier, 1957. Vol. I: xxx + 1096 pp. Vol. II: 848 pp. Classiques 
Garnier). THIS handy and attractive edition of Les Misérables, 
equipped with footnotes, a short introduction, and approximately 200 
pages of variants from Les Miséres, is a welcome addition to the 
Classiques Garnier. Teachers and students will find the footnotes 
useful, inspite of their brevity. They will also find the introduction, 
on the whole, abreast of contemporary scholarship, a fact which is 
especially important in view of the large amount of research on 
Victor Hugo undertaken since the fiftieth anniversary of the poet’s 
death. Especially worthy of note is the editor’s insistence on Hugo’s 
“Homeric ” conception of the novel (I, xxvi), as a partial explana- 
tion of the popular appeal of Les Misérables. Other points made in 
the introduction are indicated by the chapter headings: “ I. Histoire 
d’un romancier ” ; “ II. Histoire d’un roman ”; “ III. L’Art de Victor 
Hugo dans ‘les Misérables’”; “IV. Victor Hugo observateur et 
visionnaire ”; “ V. Destin des Misérables.” Before comment is made 
on the troublesome variants, however, a word should be said about 
the text. 

We are informed that the text adopted as basis is that of the 
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Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (E.I.N.). For the spelling 
événements (I, 8), the editor follows the old Hetzel-Quantin “ defini- 
tive” reading, rather than that of E.I. N. (événements, I, 7%, 167, 
etc.). More serious, particularly in a book intended for classroom 
use, is the matter of running heads for chapters, where the editor, 
without explanation, agrees throughout with Hetzel-Quantin rather 
than with E.1.N. To illustrate: in the first chapter of Les Misérables, 
the running head in E.I.N. (I, 9) is “M. Myriel.” The corre- 
sponding running head for both Hetzel-Quantin (I, 9, 11) and 
Gnyard (I, 9) is “ Un Juste.” 

It might be observed also that Professor Guyard agrees with 
Hetzel-Quantin in omitting the “ Préface philosophique,” to which 
Gustave Simon, editor of E. I. N., attached great importance. 

We come now to the treatment of the variants. As far as possible— 
that is, up to Book XV of Part 1V—Professor Guyard reluctantly 
uses as a basis of comparison Gustave Simon’s edition of Les Miséres 
(Paris: Editions Baudiniére, 2 vols., 1927). For that portion of Les 
Misérables which was written after Les Miséres, the editor relies upon 
the relatively negligible variants given in E.I. N. He is able, by a 
very compact arrangement, to indicate accurately, and in remarkably 
small space, most of the divergences in Les Misérables from Les 
Miséres. Unfortunately, he is not content to stop at that point, but 
aims at giving “ toutes les variantes qui séparent le texte de G. Simon 
des ‘ Miséres ’ de l’édition de l’ Imprimerie Nationale des ‘ Misérables ’.” 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the handling of variants by com- 
paring the descriptions of the second house of M. Gillenormand in 
Les Miséres and in Les Misérables. First we are told in Les Miséres: 


Il (M. Gillenormand) habitait un vieil appartement du Marais, meublé 
jusqu’aux plafonds de grandes tapisseries des Gobelins et de Beauvais repré- 


sentant des bergerades: ... (I, 325-326). 
In Les Misérables, the description is considerably altered: 


Tet MAitTRE, TEL Logis. 


Il (M. Gillenormand) demeurait au Marais, rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, 
no 6. La maison était & lui. Cette maison a été démolie et rebitie depuis, 
et le chiffre en a probablement été changé dans ces révolutions de numérotage 
que subissent les rues de Paris. I] oceupait (*) un vieil et vaste appartement 
au premier, entre la rue et les jardins, meublé jusqu’aux plafonds de grandes 
tapisseries des Gobelins et de Beauvais représentant des bergerades; . . . (See 


E.I.N., II-III, 313). 
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Here are the variants which Professor Guyard gives for this passage: 
a. “Il habitait un vieil appartement du Marais, meublé 
(I, 1054). 

Thus concisely Professor Guyard would inform the student that 
everything between “ Marais” and “meublé” is missing in Les 
Miséres. Often, in such cases, we are warned that we are dealing 
with an “addition postérieure aux Miséres.” Unfortunately, space 
must be saved here, and the student must sharpen his eyes to de- 
termine that, in Les Misérables, Victor Hugo has added the street 
and number of the house; the information that the apartment was 
old, very large, and on the second floor, with the street on one side 
and gardens on the other; as well as the further information that 
the house belonged to M. Gillenormand, and was, as it were, a part 
of him. 

In spite of his best efforts, however, the student will find that one 
variant is still unaccounted for, and probably the most significant 
of all. I refer to the new chapter heading in Les Misérables, worthy 
of Balzac: “ Tel Maitre, Tel Logis.” 

Omissions of this type are fortunately very rare in this edition. 
There is, however, a very common difficulty that results almost in- 
evitably from the extremely compact form of the variants. An 
example is the description of the Wasure Gorbeau (I, 1028, variants 
for p. 517). Here it is to be feared that the ordinary student, con- 
“addition postérieure aux 
Miséres,” but also with Victor Hugo’s rearrangement of materials 
from Les Miséres, will be baffled. 

We may conclude, then, that the Guyard edition of Les Misérables 


fronted not only with an unmarked 


is a most valuable instrument de travail for teachers as well as stu- 
dents, who need be on their guard only when they seek absolutely 
complete variants. In that case, they will do well to hold on to their 
copies of Les Miséres and E.I.N., and spend endless hours poring 
over the Victor Hugo manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


The Ohio State University OLIN H. MOORE 
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Olga Ragusa, Mallarmé in Italy (New York: S. F. Vanni, 1957. 
228 pp.)-. IT is strange to reflect that nearly a century has passed 
since a first group of Mallarmé’s poems appeared in the Parnasse 
contemporain (and scarcely less time since the initial publication of 
L’Aprés-midi d’un faune) for his name is still among those likely to 
be found at the storm-centers of literary controversy. Through the 
usual ups and downs of artistic fortune and despite new swarms of 
detractors, who are as ready as ever to pass judgment without taking 
the trouble to understand, Mallarmé’s reputation has been relentlessly 
consolidated. By now probably a majority of critics would endorse 
Ortega’s affirmation, in The Dehumanization of Art (rephrased most 
recently by Professor Isaacs in The Background to Modern Poetry) 
that Mallarmé is the pivotal poet of the modern tradition. 

The sustained drama, the “ poetic justice ” of this rise from a eon- 
descending footnote in Lanson, or total exclusion in Brunetiére, to a 
public position rivalling Baudelaire’s, makes Mallarmé a particularly 
attractive subject for critical appreciation as well as a handy pretext 
for esthetic moralizing. As his reputation and influence increased so 
did the space he took up in the indexes of modern French literary 
historians like Marcel Raymond and Guy Michaud. Comparatist 
investigations followed in due course as his “rayonnement dans 
espace ” (Thibaudet) went over the national borders. His effect, 
and in some cases impact, upon English and Irish letters has been 
chronicled by Arthur Ellis and, more impressionistically, Edmund 
Wilson: some fascinating new light has been thrown on Joyce’s 
particular debt to the French master by David Hayman. Now, with 
her Mallarmé in Italy, Olga Ragusa takes us over another gay frontier 
and contributes a compact, delicately written, and on the whole 
rewarding study in cultural crosscurrents. 

This book interestingly confirms an impression of a general pattern 
in the evolution of a fresh literary force through parallel civilizations. 
Just as in the country of its source and then in England (with a 
natural lag), in Italy too, isolated or superficial aspects of the new 
symbolist esthetic were seized upon by early readers eager for a 
“first” and either put on as adornment like a dernier cri plumage 
for hats or else propped up as easy targets for depreciation. 

In France, Mallarmé’s stylistic innovations, which marked his 
attempt to express the natural rhythms of the universe through lan- 
guage, were taken out of context by surrealists who ignored the 


rigorous meanings under the mysterious complexity and so could 
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interpret the unprecedented forms as striking a blow for creative 
spontaneity, automatism, and anarchy. In a similar way Apollinaire’s 
Calligrammes converted the organic typographical arrangements of 
Un Coup de dés into naive pictorial effects. Much the same thing 
happened in Italy where Marinetti seized upon this simultaneous 
aspect of Mallarmé’s art for his own superdynamie futurist program. 
Whereas Mallarmé had carefully selected words over a lifetime and 
grouped them so as to exploit their polyvalent interplay (based on 
their inherent overtones, letter-shapes, sound-values, etc.) in order to 
express precise états d’dme, Marinetti threw terms on the page in a 
largely arbitrary way to give an impression of sensational violence, 
of mystery-for-mystery’s-sake without ultimate meaning, of childish 
“freedom against” rather than Mallarmé’s mature “ freedom for.” 
The reader, as was and still often is mistakenly thought to be the ease 
with Mallarmé, could supply any interpretation which occurred to 
him through private mental associations. 

Marinetti’s revolt, as Miss Ragusa says, had its uses, but it hardly 
did justice to the full message of the poet who inspired it. In time, 
we learn, more serious minds reconsidered the situation, and critics 
like De Robertis, important poets like Ungaretti did as much te 
advance the cause of true symbolism in Italy as Thibaudet and Valéry 
in France. There is evidence of this progress also in the incredible 
number of Italian translations of L’Aprés-midi d’un faune that have 
been made in recent years (1939-1955): no less than twenty-three 
published versions! Before this happy turn of affairs could come 
about there had to be a long history of misunderstandings which make 
usually depressing, occasionally amusing, reading. The most hilarious 
episode is supplied by a certain Achille Richard writing in the 
Gazzetta Litteraria shortly after Mallarmé’s death, commented upon 
by Miss Ragusa as follows: 


He is the author of “ L’Aprés-midi d’un fume,” no misprint this, as Richard’ 
translation “Il pomeriggio d’un fumo,” “The Afternoon of a Smoke,” shows. 
And considering the misnomer, it is small wonder that Richard describes the 
poem as having small literary interest, though it is somewhat more sur- 
prising to find that it is, “as everyone knows,” a portrait of Verlaine. 


A more serious difficulty is created when leading critics of the old 
guard get into the act and, with all the resources of a Croce, deftly 
lift passages out of context and ingeniously isolate facets of the new 
art to prove that Mallarmé is sterile (hadn’t he said so himself’), 
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a fraud, morbidly decadent, and the like. The power of these tough 
and, after all, venerable old crocodiles is such that a term like “ deca- 
dentism ” has a way of sticking and ultimately being accepted by 
spirits friendly to the new movement (this had already happened with 
“impressionism ”). Even Miss Ragusa follows the general trend of 
contemporary Italian literary historians in this respect, although she 
readily refutes the presuppositions lurking behind the “ loaded ” word. 

It should no longer be necessary to point out that what was taken 
for sterility was an extreme reserve, the inevitable concomitant of 
poetic perfectionism; the so-called morbidity, like the shadows of 
chiaroscuro, usually led to an intenser affirmation of beauty; the 
obscurity was the result of genuine originality and a greater precision 
which, as always, offer an initial resistance. But no epoch is lacking 
in minds who prefer to simplify things for themselves at the cost of 
the truth, and the term “ decadentism ” will undoubtedly remain in 
use in some quarters as applied to the tradition which is more properly 
and justly called symbolism (for whatever such tags are worth). 
Nonetheless, I fail to understand why the newer Italian critics or 
Miss Ragusa would continue to play in this way into the hands of 
the philistines. Beyond some annoying typographical errors, this is 
the only weak point discernible in an otherwise admirable book. 


Vassar College ROBERT GREER COHN 


Emma Susana Speratti Pifttero, La elaboracion artistica en “ Tirano 
Banderas” (Mexico City: El Colegio de México, 1957. 206 pp. 
Publicaciones de la Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispanica, 4). 
SRTA. Speratti Pifero’s work is so informative that it will soon be 
regarded as an indispensable reader’s companion to Tirano Banderas. 
Contained in it is all the material one would hope to find in a scholarly 
edition of a classic—a careful study of numerous so-called sources, 
a comparative analysis of the several versions of the work, transcrip- 
tions of letters from Valle-Inclin to Don Alfonso Reyes, in which 
he talks about his progress and his intentions, and, most useful of all, 
a glossary of the hundreds of Americanisms that make Tirano Ban- 
deras a lexicographical puzzle to almost any reader. If there are one 
or two tiny errors concealed in so much factual accuracy, probably 
no one but the author herself could find them. 

She could have done her work better, however, if she had broken 
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it up and attached the parts as introduction, notes, and vocabulary 
to a complete text of the Novela de tierra caliente. Indeed, the fre- 
quency with which she must pass from one paragraph to another 
through such empty transitional phrases as “ Es interesante observar, 
ademas, . . .” shows how little inner coherence there is between the 
parts. For Srta. Speratti’s work somewhat belies its title and ap- 
pearance: it is not really a book on a single subject. And if it is 
prodigal and faultless in its details of fact, it is unsound in many 
instances of critical judgment and, the author’s hope to the contrary 
notwithstanding, “ pesada como una tesis doctoral.” 

Thus, she shows that Valle-Inclan appropriated episodes, characters, 
and diction from the Jornada del rio Maratén (Toribio de Ortiguera, 
NBAE, xv, 305-422) and the Relacién verdadera de todo lo que 
sucedié en la jornada de Omagua y Dorado (Francisco Vazquez [ ?], 
ibid., 423-484) and from elsewhere, not to mention an entire story 
by the Mexican “ Dr. Atl.” Her evidence makes it clear, in fact, 
that Valle used this material the way a new builder uses old bricks, 
not to rebuild the edifice from which they came but to make something 
quite new and different. Yet she says: “el texto valleinclanesco se 
enriquece en color y vivacidad, se vigoriza con una constante voluntad 
de estilo y con rasgos de imaginacién que superan con mucho las 
fuentes empleadas” (pp. 19-20), as if Valle-Inclan were reworking 
the original chronicles. We do not have to do here with the kind 
of relationship that exists, say, between Shakespeare and Plutarch 
through North in Antony and Cleopatra. It is foolish to say that 
Valle-Inclan is enriching a text which he is simply plundering, that 
his imagination as a creator of fiction is superior to the corresponding 
faculty in a chronicler of events that actually took place. 

The author is on firmer ground when she compares the successive 
versions of Tirano Banderas. Here it might be assumed that Valle- 
Inclan is showing through various changes a certain voluntad de estilo. 
But even this assumption is contingent on others or on biographical 
data not presented. The differences between the portions of Tirano 


* This touches on a basic flaw in Srta. Speratti’s method: she is trying to 
solve entirely by stylistic analysis a problem that involves a large biographical 
component. My friend and colleague Professor Vicente Llorens, a mine of 
information about literary life in Spain in the 20’s and 30’s generously open 
to exploitation by those lucky enough to have access to it, tells me that a 
certain Emiliano Jos was preparing a thesis on Lope de Aguirre—the his- 
torical figure that is the putative model for Santos Banderas—at the Ateneo 
in Madrid during the period 1922-25, and that Valle-Inclan was a frequent 
visitor at the Ateneo. Was Jos a friend of Valle-Inclin? The answer to this 
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Banderas published separately in El estudiante and those same por- 
tions published as chapters integral in the novel are explained thus: 
“Si Valle-Inclan se hubiera limitado a repetir en el libro lo dicho 
en los capitulos, hubieran quedado algunas situaciones inconexas 0 
contradictorias. Para evitarlo, se vid en la necesidad de introducir 
eslabones explicativos ” (p. 43). Now according to Srta. Speratti’s 
documentation, the capitulos suelios appeared off and on from June- 
July 1925 to 3 September 1926, and the first edition of Tirano Ban- 
deras is dated 15 December 1926 in the colophon. Were the capitulos 
sueltos provisional efforts later developed or fitted into the complete 
work? Or were they fragments of the already complete work altered 
to meet the requirements of self-contained magazine pieces? In the 
letters to Don Alfonso Reyes dated 14 and 16 November 1923, Valle- 
Inclin speaks of Tirano Banderas as if it were well under way. Could 
it not easily have been finished by the summer of 1925? The point 
is not that Srta. Speratti is necessarily wrong: it is that she does not 
face the problem. Her interpretation of the differences between the 
apparently earlier and apparently later versions rests on an uncon- 
firmed hypothesis. 

But even if the hypothesis should prove to be true, the meaning 
Srta. Speratti finds in the differences often seems far-fetched or 
forced, as in the following example: “ Early ” version: “; Deja paso! 
Mira, no me manches el charol de las botas, chingado.” “ Later” 
version: “‘; Deja paso, y mira, no me manches el charol de las botas, 
gran chingado!” (Tirano Banderas, Madrid, 1927, p. 47). The 
author’s comment: “ El cambio sintactico recalea con el nexo con- 
juntivo la expresién colérica y el estado de dnimo del gachupin” (p. 
61). One may recognize the validity of this kind of analysis and yet 
be persuaded that this and other instances of it are absurd. 

The goal of such efforts, the author says, is: “ mostrar, casi desde 
sus primeros pasos, la trayectoria de una elaboracién artistica, y 
explicarla en su intencién realizada” (p. 11). She claims as her 
only desire to be a faithful interpreter of Valle-Inclin and seems to 
feel that she is the interpreter Tirano Banderas has been waiting for 
(ibid.). But the affinity is as much political as it is artistic; that is, 
she shares with Valle-Inclin (and this reviewer) a profound hatred 
of dictatorship (cf. pp. 30 and 128-129). Blinded, perhaps, by this 
extra-literary value, she misses in her stylistic analysis the fact that 
question might lead to a story very different from the one told by Srta. 


Speratti. 
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characteristic passages of powerful deformative imagination are held 
together in Tirano Banderas by sections of low-tension realism 
seasoned with the modernismo of the Comedias barbaras, with a con- 
sequent loss in organic unity that makes it hard to understand the 
estimate of the novel as “la obra mas perfecta de toda la carrera de 
Valle-Inclan ” (p. 70), when there are esperpentos of such sustained 
artistic tension as Los cuernos de Don Friolera, closer to perfection 
in any meaningful sense of the word. 

To be sure, there are in Srta. Speratti’s work more than a few 
instances of genuine insight and of interpretations consonant with 
the evidence. But the underlying argument is in general so fallacious 
that we shall have to wait for someone else to write the “ true story” 
of Tirano Banderas, remaining grateful to Srta. Speratti Piero for 
having provided such an abundance of materials out of which to 
compose it. 


Princeton University EDMUND L. KING 


Alexander Gillies, Goethe’s Faust. An Interpretation (Oxford: Black. 
well, 1957. vii + 225 pp.). A new interpretation of Faust, in- 
tended for undergraduates, inevitably invites comparison with the 
standard commentary by Stawell and Dickinson, Goethe and Faust, 
which has effectively served college teachers and students for more 


> work, while it retains most of the virtues 


than thirty years. Gillies 
of its predecessor, surpasses it in its explanation of many passages 
which are translated but not explained in the earlier work. 

The new book’s greatest merits are its method and the lucidity of 
its style. “ The method which I have adopted has been to allow the 
text of the complete poem to tell its own story,” Mr. Gillies says in 
his preface. He scrupulously adheres to this explication de tezte 
approach. Drawing on the latest results of Goethe scholarship (Stuart 
Atkins’ findings have often been incorporated), Mr. Gillies presents 
a passage-by-passage, often original, uncomplicated commentary on 
one of the most complex works of world literature. As one would 
expect from Mr. Gillies, one of the foremost experts on Herder, he is 
able to resolve several enigmatic passages in Faust by relating them 
to Herder’s essays, which, as we know, exerted a considerable influence 
on Goethe. The significance of the sign of the macrocosm, for example, 
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is brilliantly elucidated by Gillies through a reference to the mystic 
hexagon in Herder’s Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts. 

Even more important to the student reader, usually more concerned 
with cogency and clarity in a secondary work than absolute originality, 
Mr. Gillies gives unequivocal answers to the questions traditionally 
raised in undergraduate classes. Why does Faust die before he has 
actually lost his bet? “ That he should go on living until he is satis- 
fed and pronounces the fatal word is, of course, not meant,” Mr. 
Gillies explains. Why does Gretchen become the instrument of Faust’s 
salvation? Mr. Gillies answers: “By refusing to accompany him 
[Faust] from her prison, she had cast aside all thought of personal 
safety . . . and accepted death. Her fate thus partakes of the nature 
of self-sacrifice. ... In so doing [she] has taken a vital step in 
preparing the way towards the final situation when she can intervene 
yet again in Faust’s destiny.” While one may occasionally quarrel 
with Gillies’ interpretations (is the scene in Auerbach’s cellar in fact 
“merely vulgar” and “not humorous ”?), one will scarcely be able 
to find fault with the straight-forward way in which they are presented. 

Although the book often concentrates on the analysis of single epi- 
sodes and details, it is considerably more than a collection of lapidary 
commentaries. Whenever the text itself offers the opportunity, Mr. 
Gillies enlarges on the human message and the principal philosophical 
and literary themes in Faust and shows how inextricably they are 
interwoven into the texture of Goethe’s drama. Mr. Gillies’ comment 
on a line in the second part of Faust exemplifies his method: “ ‘So 
herrsche denn Eros, der alles begonnen!’ These words reiterate the 
poem’s teaching. Stated in the Prologue and repeated at the close, 
it is a teaching that is universal.” By thus balancing specific and 
general explications, Mr. Gillies avoids the danger which T. 8. Eliot 
finds in “ new criticism ”: that preoccupation with details diverts the 
critic from the total effect of a creative work. 

The careful balance of Mr, Gillies’ secondary work will undoubtedly 
send many of his readers back to the original for a closer reading. 
While this side-effect is altogether salutary, it ironically is likely to 
compound the occasional disappointment of students when Mr. Gillies 
evades or slights textual problems. He maintains, for example, that 
“there is no need to seek complications in the ‘Wald und Hoéhle’ 
scene.” But since these complications are there—to be discovered by 
a discerning student—it would have been far better to air them. The 
author’s dismissal of the problem tends to weaken his contention that 
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“the artistic, intellectual, and emotional unity was firmly fixed before 
[Goethe’s] eyes.” It will be recalled that Emil Staiger (in his Goethe. 
II, 55) uses this very scene as evidence for a contrary contention, i.e, 
that there are lapses of unity in Faust. 

Mr. Gillies also rapidly dismisses the disturbing line, “ bezahle. 
locke, presse bei,” spoken by Faust shortly before his death. “We 
need not read anything dubious into the words . . . except Faust’; 
overpowering sense of urgency.” But a student, finding this line after 
Faust’s “ spiritual purification,” will probably not be convinced by an 
ex cathedra reassurance. Also Mr. Gillies’ explanations of the various 
symbols and allegories in the Walpurgisnacht and Intermezzo scene 
are less complete than those in Stawell and Dickinson. Finally, an 
American student might miss the occasional references or comparisons 
to his own literature (e.g., to Walt Whitman) which occur in the 
earlier book. 

All of the above reservations are minor. Whatever minor short- 
comings the book may have, they are more than offset by the dazzling 
breadth of Mr. Gillies’ interpretation. Almost in passing he gives a 
motif analysis of the magic draught in Tristan and in Faust; he finds 
the perfect quotation from an essay of August von Schlegel to explain 
why the union of Faust and Helen must be ephemeral. And per- 
sonally, I have never read a more compelling analysis of the pact 
between Faust and the devil. In short, Mr. Gillies has succeeded in 
writing a book which conveys the undiluted results of Goethe scholar- 
ship and yet is entirely suitable for undergraduate reading. It seems 
a safe prediction that this commentary on Faust will have as pro- 
longed an appeal as the one it supersedes. 


Denison University GUY STERN 


F. a. Lea, The Tragic Philosopher. A Study of Friedrich Nietzsche 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 354 pp. $6.00). IT is 
indeed a privilege to report, without any misleading superlatives, that 
the finest study of Nietzsche in English has been made available to 
the American public. Morgan, in his What Nietzsche Means (1941), 
made a systematic attempt to define Nietzsche’s conclusions and thus 
wrench him from the clutches of the various factions quarreling over 
truncated segments of his philosophy. In 1950 Walter Kaufmann 
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contributed a major effort to establish the outlines of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy and psychology as against the most prevalent partial or 
mis-interpretations. His vigorous polemics generated heat and light 
in all important areas of Nietzsche criticism. It has remained for 
Lea, however, to present a beautifully composed study of Nietzsche’s 
thought in its development from the first years to the tragic end. 
Every phase of Nietzsche’s spiritual experience and growth is pro- 
jected with thoroughness and insight. With sovereign command of 
the whole body of Nietzsche’s work and the most delicate and sym- 
pathetic tracing of his spiritual agonies, the author has given us a 
masterpiece of graceful and profound scholarship. Years of dedica- 
tion speak from this—the happiest introduction to a major philosopher 
in recent years. Perhaps it is only just that ultimate justice to 
Nietzsche should come from England. Former sins of intellectual 
insularity have thus been generously redeemed. 

The book is divided into three “ Movements,” corresponding to the 
three major phases of Nietzsche’s development. Each of these major 
Movements is divided into four chapters, the titles of which convey 
the dominant aspects of these sub-movements. The titles are, in 
themselves, the best summary of the book’s achievement: for the 
Movement entitled “ Romanticism ” we have studies of Nietzsche The 
Idealist, The Hellenist, The Educationist, and The Humanist; for 
the Movement portraying “The Conquest of Nihilism” there are 
chapters on The Sceptic, The Physician, The Visionary, and The 
Prophet ; and finally in the most difficult area of “ The Transvaluation 
of All Values ” the author offers firmly elucidated surveys of Nietzsche 
The Mythologist, The Cosmologist, The Revolutionist, The Anti- 
christ. The very nicety of this disposition might incline one to initial 
doubt, but it is verified with cumulative force as the final harmony 
emerges with truly contrapuntal force. The notorious “ Nietzsche- 
contradictions ” are no longer discordant but resolve into necessary 
outswingings of the most radical dialectic thinker of modern times. 
Those who interpret this enthusiastic assessment as indicating an 
uncritical treatment will be re-assured by the vigor and candor of 
Lea’s interpolated reservations and refutations. The intellectual drama 
of Nietzsche’s existential predicament and struggle are heightened by 
the author’s forthright analysis and critique. The reviewer knows of 
no comparable portrayal of the individual in cultural crisis. What 
other thinker can claim to have suffered and projected all the griefs 
of modern man? 
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It must be said, though in secondary place, that there are aspects 
of the study where greater felicity and power are yet to come—for 
instance in the quotations from the Works. Lea correctly describes 
the eighteen-volume Levy edition as “scandalously inaccurate,” yet 
has managed to provide generous and finely chosen passages without 
a serious flaw. In employing the only available complete English 
edition with such finesse he has made the most of an admittedly 
deplorable situation. Lea’s final words in his Foreword: “If... 
(this book) . . . succeeds in stimulating others to return to Nietzsche’s 
own works, granting them the serious consideration they have so far 
been denied in this country, I myself shall feel richly rewarded ”— 
are equally applicable in the United States. 

Finally, beyond the aspect of its perfection as a guide to Nietzsche’s 
Gedankenwelt, it must be observed that as a philosophic study it 
brings scholars face to face with the crucial issues of Nietzsche criti- 
cism. For instance the major problem of the division of Nietzsche’s 
writings into “ finished ” and “ unfinished ” is given an implicit and, 
to my mind, eminently satisfactory solution ; but that is a matter for 
extended discussion elsewhere. Nietzsche and Platonism, Nietzsche 
and Christianity, Nietzsche and modern scientific thought—all these 
themes and many more are treated in pregnant fashion. 

That justice has not yet been done to this book in American reviews 
may be due to wounded sensitivities on many scores. Yet the Nietzsche- 
atom has been split; the power is released. In coming years we may 
expect not only increasing recognition for a cruelly distorted message 
and reputation, but a genuine access of moral vigor in dealing with 
the intellectual problems of our day. Nietzsche begins to emerge as 
“the greatest German since Goethe ”—to use Kaufmann’s phrase. 
But he wished to be more than a German, more than a European, 
more indeed than modern; and that is his significance for us. 


Alfred University EDWARD V. SITTLER 
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